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President’s Message 
They All Came 


The Twenty Fellows of the First Pennsyl- 
vania Mason Juvenile Court Institute were there 
to answer Roll Call Sunday evening, November 
27, 1955, and listen to a sort of orientation and 
warming up program and an explanation of the 
Institute by Judge Schramm, your President, and 
Mrs. John M. Phillips. Mrs. Phillips can, I think, 
properly be called the Mother of the Juvenile 
Court in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. Her 
painting in of the background of the present 
smooth - functioning and competent children’s 
court was most intriguing and impressive. 

The story of how she and a few other women worked night and 
day until they forced wary and reluctant politicians to bring up 
their bill in the Legislature and pass it; of how they patiently and 
cannily picked out Gustav L. Schramm as the one most ideally fit- 
ted by temperament, experience and training to make the vision of 
a competent, humane, child-centered court for children come true; 
of how, in spite of intrenched politics, they elected Schramm as a 
Democrat, although he has always been a Republican—all this was 
a gripping and graphic illustration of what aroused womanhood 
and motherhood can do to politicians when they threaten the safety 
of children. In cases like this, verily, “The female of the species is 
more deadly than the male!” 

Mrs. Phillips, some years ago, was selected of all the women 
of our great Nation to be the “American Mother” of that year. It 
was not hard to understand why after listening to the things she 
did, the battles she fought for children. Spirit, sincerity, devotion 
and indomitable courage breathed forth from this great Soul. 

And, while women may never become Masons, here was a 
Mother who was selected, without cavil, to serve on the Masonic 
Children’s Service Committee to help formulate the astonishing 
program of the Masons of Pennsylvania to lend their great power 
and not inconsiderable resources to this project to encourage and 
train juvenile court judges more effectively to perform their im- 
portant mission in the conjoint field of child welfare and the law 
by giving them a week together, the twenty of them, for, to begin 
with, a clinical study of the great Pittsburgh court; and then for 
conferences and consultation with and between themselves and with 
the consultants provided for them by the Institute. 





Design of the Institute 


To keep it from being just another conference, the twenty were 
broken down into groups of five and designated as “A,” “B,” “C” 
and “D” groups. One stayed with Judge Schramm observing his 
methods and procedures in holding court; the other groups were as- 
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signed to various departments: detention, probation, intake, adop- 
tion and foster home and other services where a selected court of- 
ficer explained the processes and answered questions. These alpha- 
betical groups circulated until they had covered the whole court 
setup. 

In the afternoons and some of the evenings, there were lec- 
tures and sessions led by the various consultants and specialists 
with emphasis on the question and answer technique. Several of the 
judges appeared on television. Others were interviewed for the 
radio; the newspapers exhibited a most gratifying and intelligent 
interest in the proceedings and gave very generously of space 
and pictures; various luncheons and dinners and other meetings 
reached at least 1,000 citizens of Pittsburgh during the week; at 
every breakfast, lunch and dinner in the hotel little groups of 
judges could be seen telling each other earnestly, “Now this is the 
way we do it;” or asking “What would you do in a case like this?” 
—and so on, enlightening, encouraging and inspiring each other 
to go back and take up the dreary cudgels again with a lifted heart. 

And so on for a week. They had difficulty believing that Judge 
Schramm really saw, in the course of the hearing, and usually the 
last thing before making the order, each and every child brought 
officially before the court, thus adding a high degree of “person- 
alizing”’ to the “individualization” of the cases of children. 


The Heart of the Court 


Those who thought that it could not be done saw that it had 
been done, and was being done. The plain, but comfortable little 
room, the small round table and two chairs were there. Judge 
Schramm calls this private procedure the “heart” of his court. It 
is the occasion where the “law” becomes personified in a paternal 
and friendly authority, the Judge himself. Of course, different 
courts around over the nation have different setups. In some, the 
judge is a rather remote sort of person—the impersonal fountain 
of authority; and the “personalization” process occurs at a lower 
level. The important thing is that whoever personifies the law be a 
‘gentle man’ as well as a gentleman and that he have a kind and 
constructive relationship with the child. My opinion is that some of 
the twenty, after having gone through the Institute, will attempt 
this more personalized judicial approach exemplified in the Pitts- 
burgh court, at least to some degree. 

It was repeatedly emphasized by Judge Schramm that he was 
not trying to impose his ideas of the court on the other judges; but 
that he hoped they might get some helpful suggestions from his 
court; that he was not holding either it or himself out as approxi- 
mating perfection or as even being a model to pattern after. 

There is one thing I know that the Fellows would want me to 
say for them: that is, to express their great appreciation not only 
to Judge Schramm but also to his staff for the courtesy and fine 
consideration they showed the group every minute of the time they 


were there. Walter Scott Criswell 
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Court - Police Relationships 


By JAMES F. McKNIGHT, Inspector 
Bureau of Police, City of Pittsburgh 


The City of Pittsburgh is the largest and most widely known 
of the 125 municipalities that make up Allegheny County. The ex- 
perience of the Juvenile Court of Allegheny County in working with 
each police system in its area of jurisdiction has proven interesting 
and helpful. 

The Juvenile Court began with several premises on the role 
of the police and their interest in children: 

1. Police men and women are actively interested members of 
the communities in which they reside, many with family responsi- 
bilities of their own; they are active in political, social and religious 
groups; they are looked to by their fellow citizens for their mutual 
protection. 

2. The police, through their intimate knowledge of these com- 
munities, are acquainted with the persons, places and influences 
that are harmful to the best interests of their children, and can and 
do have valuable information as to resources for helping children 
with problems. 

3. Because of their daily association within very limited areas 
of circulation, the police can more ably interpret the moves, habits 
and attitudes of their fellow citizens than can the relatively few 
probation officers who must cover the entire country. 

4. The police represent on a day by day basis the forces of 
law, order and stability within a community. Nothing should be 
done by any officer of the court to discredit, disparage, reproach 
or embarrass them. Like all persons, they may have misconceptions, 
and attitudes toward institutions and laws that are not identical 
with those of the court. This is their privilege. But if the officers 
of the court feel that the police are uninformed or misinformed, at- 
tempts should be made for interpretation of our viewpoint so that 
we may secure their cooperation. Avoiding issues does not make 
for understanding of differences. Knowledge and discussion call 
for flexibility on the part of both the probation officers and the 
police. Each can learn from the other. 


Ask for Police Aid 


In 1942, President Judge Gustav L. Schramm asked the super- 
intendent of the Pittsburgh Police, Harvey J. Scott, to assign a 
police officer to act as liaison between the court and the police. A 
patrolman with 15 years of service on the force, I was selected. I 
threatened to resign. I had no use for those social workers. The Su- 
perintendent asked me to try it for one month. I am still here, now 
with rank comparable to an inspector, under civil service. 

Before this arrangement was made, police officers would bring 
children to the detention home with little information and less cere- 
mony, and leave them in the hands of the staff. The next day, when 
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the probation officer tried to secure information as to the reasons 
for referral, as often as not the police officer would be off duty, or 
perhaps in bed. A policeman attending a hearing at juvenile court 
did it on his own time. No wonder he was irritable. Again, not 
knowing the methods and work of the court or the operation of the 
detention home and its release procedures, the police were critical: 
“Children brought to the juvenile court beat the police in getting 
home ;” or, “We don’t know what happens out there!” were remarks 
frequently heard. 


Real Cooperation 


“Officer McKnight’s” role at the juvenile court has been 
largely responsible for radical changes both in the attitude of the 
police toward the court and in the court officers’ feeling about the 
police. I contact the police of the City of Pittsburgh for their reports 
and learn their attitudes. As a result, the referral sheets now have 
more information. For example, I ask routinely if the children 
brought to the detention home should remain in detention; or if 
the children, in the officer’s opinion, should be committed to cor- 
rectional institutions. I was surprised not only at the general at- 
titude of the police but also at my own when recommendations for 
returning children to their homes took precedence. 

The police now know that when a child is returned to the com- 
munity one of their own members was consulted before its release 
from detention. They know that I have been informed of the child’s 
detention and have had an opportunity to express any objections, 
if there are such. 

Police, in or out of uniform, have never been prohibited or dis- 
couraged from appearing at hearings of the Juvenile Court of Al- 
legheny County. Since hearings are held in private, their testimony, 
without the inhibiting effects of an open public declamation, is wel- 
comed and appreciated. Representing the police, I often appear in 
court to offer testimony in their behalf. However, as experience has 
strengthened the ties between the police and the court, the police 
seem convinced that their attitudes and findings are not ignored, 
even though they are not present. Their reports are part of the 
probation officer’s investigatory report studied by the judge before 
the court hearing. As a result, fewer police offcers appear in court. 


Detention Home Use 


In Pittsburgh and in most of Allegheny County, police cars 
and ambulances are marked. In the course of their duties, police 
may apprehend juveniles as well as adults in some criminal or de- 
linquent act. Police cars no longer go clanging down the streets, 
blowing their sirens to call attention to the misfortunes of the pas- 
sengers. Adults are held either in the local police station or in the 
county jail. Juveniles under 18 are brought to the detention home. 
Rarely is the use of restraints necessary. Children are brought to 
the detention home through a private driveway and are thus 


shielded from public view while being delivered, as while being held 
in detention. 
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Sharing the responsibility for a child’s welfare was a new and 
rewarding experience. 

Police may use their discretion and release children without 
bringing them physically to the detention home. They may send in- 
formation to the court about a particular child and ask that the 
court interest itself in that child. They may ask for court interest 
by filing a complaint before one of the minor judiciary or by filing 
a petition directly at the court. 

Occasionally some boy or girl 16 or 17 years old may present 
such extreme disciplinary problems that transfer to the county jail 
from the detention home is recommended. The judge will review 
the problem with both the court officers and the detention home 
staff before considering such commitment and making an order for 
it. 

Children apprehended for a specific offense recognize, for the 
most part, that they have done something wrong. Just as parents 
question, reprimand and advise them (sometimes without effect), 
so may the police, the recognized guardians of the community, talk 
to them about the problems they present. The court puts no ob- 
stacles in the way of the police if they express a wish to question a 
child. 


Police have More Power 


In Pittsburgh, because of this liaison system, I, who am not 
in uniform, may interview any child if I wish. Again, because of 
this relationship between the police and the court’s officers, when 
information obtained in the probation officer’s interviews with the 
child is of value to the police, it is routinely given to them. The 
police, thereby, are often able to clear their dockets of unsolved 
vioations of the law even where they were not responsible for either 
the apprehension or the referral of a child. 

For example, children referred by schools for truancy or by 
parents for ungovernability may have been involved in property 
offenses. Or children apprehended in one municipality of the county 
may have been involved in a series of offenses in several other 
municipalities. Only information that may be of value is given, not 
extraneous details that may have no bearing on a case. 

New probation officers very quickly discover that many chil- 
dren assigned to them for investigation and probation service are 
new cases only to themselves and to the court. In many cases, these 
children have finally reached the probation officer only after par- 
ents, teacher, clergy, recreation and community leaders, public 
clinics and other social workers have already tried to help them. 


Police Kept Informed 


Probation officers also recognize that the police may have had 
contacts with many of these children. They realize that the police, 
who must spend long tedious hours in uncomfortable and frequently 
dangerous surroundings, have not only a sense of proprietorship in 
a case but a feeling of responsibility for it as well. They work to 
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solve a case, are proud of the results and want recognition and 
credit. The probation officer is quick to inform them of the court’s 
findings. 

When information about contributory or adult delinquency is 
given to a probation officer, that information is shared with the 
police and with the district attorney’s office. Problems involving the 
sale of intoxicating beverages are referred to the liquor control 
board; illegal employment cases to the Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry. 

By reason of my juvenile court position, we are able to follow 
leads given by probation officers and children that may lead fur- 
ther to the apprehension of dangerous criminals and may result ul- 
timately in the solution of very serious crime. We not only partici- 
pate in locating adults but follow them through the various courts, 
offering testimony and evidence. My position as special officer for 
juveniles does not limit my police powers. 


Points of Misunderstanding 


We find the greatest point of misunderstanding between the 
police and the court is the erroneous conception of what a juvenile 
court is. Because the police deal more with adults than with chil- 
dren, because of the ancient principle of punishment and retribu- 
tion, the police have been expecting the juvenile court to act as a 
pint-sized criminal court that would whittle down punishment to 
fit the crime, age, intelligence and social standing of the persons 
before it. 

Juvenile courts were established as courts of equity following 
a procedure found for centuries in the English Law in the courts of 
chancery. There is no prosecution on specific counts. There is no 
contest between the state and the defendant. Instead, the court, act- 
ing in place of the parent, has wide powers: 1, to determine the 
character and degree of involvement; 2, to define the immediate 
need for protection of the accused and the community; and 3, to 
formulate plans for correction and treatment. 

The ultimate goal is not a softening in the administration of 
justice but a sane effort to place correction and treatment between 
the misguided or defective delinquent and the older, vicious law- 
breaker. Provision is made in the law to avoid the classification of 
children as criminals. 

The juvenile courts, as well as the police, have the responsi- 
bility of protecting society. Both have wide discretionary powers in 
interpreting their work and their functions. The physical and men- 
tal maturity of the individuals apprehended by the police should not 
restrict the law enforcement agencies from discharging their 
duties. Just as the police use individual discretion in dealing with 
people in their daily contacts, so do the courts use discretion and 
past experience in handling children. 

We have found the older children (aged 16 and 17) are not 
radically different from their younger brothers and sisters. In fact, 
maturity and understanding are assets in attempts at interpreta- 
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tion and correction. Where these older children, by reasons of pre- 
vious experience, attitude, surroundings, associations show nega- 
tive factors, the court does not hesitate in its recommendation for 
institutionalization. No doubt there are soft juvenile courts and 
hard ones; there are tough cops and easy ones; but most of them, 
above all, want to be fair. To fulfill the individual’s needs and to 
protect the community’s interest are the dual purposes of the court. 


Pool of Good Will 


The Pittsburgh liaison officer system has created a pool of 
good will among the police circles in the entire county. For example, 
we find that police now fill out reports more completely and more 
legibly. They use more discretion in releasing children to respons- 
ible relatives and other persons in their own community without 
bringing them all to the detention home. They use less formal meth- 
ods to inform the court of the needs of a particular child or group of 
children. For instance, neglect cases referred by the police have in- 
creased. Not all delinquency cases require official hearings and in- 
vestigations. Some may need only an admonitory letter; some, a 
conference between interested persons and court officials; some, 
guidance and advice. The Court can select the best method for aid- 
ing a child, using the services of a private agency or institution or 
choosing some other facilities. 

In the police schools held in this area, at the invitation of the 
police usually either the judge or the chief probation officer is 
one of the instructors or discussants, considering the mutual prob- 
lems dealt with by the courts and police. 

Several other communities in Allegheny County, following the 
Pittsburgh pattern, have assigned special officers to juvenile work. 
Their conclusions seem unanimous as to the worthiness and the 
worth-whileness of these appointments. 

This “Pittsburgh method” is an attempt to meet specific prob- 
lems in a direct, common-sense, practical way. There is no thought 
that it contains all the answers or is to be blindly followed or copied 
under all conditions everywhere. It does furnish assurance that it 
can be done if people of good will want to succeed in coordinating 
two important public functions in the public interest. It also em- 
phasizes that no method can rise higher than the sincerity of the 
persons by whom it is employed. 





“After reading the paper (‘Institute of Juvenile Court Re- 
search’) carefully I feel that it is an excellent presentation of a 
sound and practical idea. The manner in which you have described 
it should arouse euthusiasm within the judges who are faced with 
the responsibility of the juvenile court. It should stimulate finan- 
cial support as well.” 


John O. Hershey 
Superintendent 

Milton Hershey School 
Hershey, Pennsylvania 
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Court - School Relationships 
I 


Learning How to Live 


By FRANK J. O'BRIEN, M. D.. 


Associate Superintendent, Board of Education 


of the City of New York 


I was very much impressed 
with what we heard this after- 
noon from Inspector McKnight. 
What he said is representative 
of what is going on in many 
other relationships. One thing 
we have learned: Regardless of 
our specific training and respon- 
sibilities, if we are in the field 
of human relations, no one of 
us alone can do our job well and 
do it alone. Each needs the 
other. The big task which con- 
fronts us all and which causes 
no end of trouble is to know 
what the other can contribute 
to the field in which we are es- 
pecially responsible; and, what 
is even more difficult, to know 
how that contribution can be 
brought about. 


Education’s Metamorphosis 


In the relationship of the 
school and the courts, the schools 
have come to recognize that the 
courts are indispensable in certain situations, particularly in 
those situations in which children have gone beyond the school’s 
handling. 

For several years now, education has been going through a 
very difficult metamorphosis. In some quarters, at least, the term 
“Progressive Education” has become a naughty term. You don’t 
use it, and rightfully so; because progressive education became a 
cult and those who identified themselves with it were looking upon 
themselves as the hierarchy, the best; and looked down their noses 
at the others, scorned them. If you didn’t belong to that particular 
cult, it was as though you lived on the wrong side of the street. 

One of the problems of education has been that it has not been 
able to see clearly enough the real implications of the new defini- 
tion ... if one will accept that there is a new definition. I would 
like to define modern education as that which accepts as its re- 
sponsibility the wholesome development of the total personality. 
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Impediments 


Two things have stood in the way of that philosophy being 
well-translated: The first impediment is that it was looked on as 
a modification of what we sometimes think of as “traditional edu- 
cation.” The fact is, it is not and cannot be a modification. It is an 
entirely new and different philosophy. The philosophy most of us 
learned by was concerned almost exclusively with the teaching of 
subject matter and the acquisition of subject matter. The only 
exception was parochial education in which were inculcated into 
children the importance and practice of religious beliefs and moral 
principles. There is not time this evening to go into the difference 
between a basic moral orientaton that emanates from religion on 
the one hand, and the separation of church and state on the other. 
There is, very sadly, great confusion about this; but the rules in 
public schools today prohibit saying anything about moral and 
spiritual values. 

I don’t know why so many religious people are so insecure that 
they are afraid denominational teachings will enter in. I know of 
nothing good that is not subject to abuse. We all know people who 
use their religion as a stepping stone for their own personal gain. 
We know people who commit suicide with drugs that have very 
fine and necessary therapeutic values. We could go on down the 
line showing how people use worthy interests and agencies for their 
own selfish motives. A thing as vital as a child’s preparation for 
life should not be inadequate, easily broken, easily destroyed just 
because of these fears. We have to learn how to get along with 
them. 

Another impediment is that one of the very general character- 
istics of a human being is the difficulty with which he changes. 
Habits develop efficiency ; and we are loathe to lay them aside. If 
you and I had to put as much energy into walking today as we did 
when we first learned to walk, we would be pretty sad specimens 
trying to walk; but after we learn the habit of walking, we do it 
with a minimum expenditure of energy and attention. So, anything 
that tends to force people out of habits they like and have found 
useful tends to meet resistance. 


Total Education 


What we are saying to teachers in education today is this: We 
are trying to provide a type of education that is concerned with the 
total human being and not only with the intellect. In fact, education 
as a whole has had very little interest in the intellect. Perhaps the 
only two aspects of the whole educational program that have much 
to do with intellect have been the coalescence in logic and in science. 
Most of our education has been entirely concerned with memory; 
and those who could memorize and know what Tom, Dick and 
Harry said on page 38 or page 40 were considered the brightest in 
the class and ranked first on the list. This was sufficient for edu- 
cators for a good many years because we had a rather simple mode 
of living. 
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We had a rather simple civilization, and did not require the 
fuller organization of all our capacities and the better control of 
those aspects that hinder us from making our best contributions. 
But as society, particularly during our lives, became more complex 
with the onset of the scientific age and materialism, it was neces- 
sary for us to learn how to organize all our aspects better in order 
to make a contribution that was consistent with our own aims and 
the American way of life. 

Education, in trying to make these relationships with other 
disciplines, including juvenile courts, has had a disconcerting con- 
cern about some factors involved in its own immediate back yard, 
in trying to learn how to apply and translate this philosophy of edu- 
cation of the total human being into practical instruments. 


The Force of Insecurity 


The main general problems, as I see them, are human or per- 
sonal insecurity and professional insecurity. In a great many pro- 
fessions the members are individualists . . . the doctor, the teacher, 
the clergyman, the social worker are individualists. They have 
worked by themselves. They have done a job by themselves. How- 
ever, the realization that I cannot do my own job alone and do it 
well does not necessarily give me the equipment to go ahead and 
work well with other people. In other words, we cannot afford to 
continue to think that when four, five or more people are working 
together we have a cooperative program. We don’t, necessarily. 
That sometimes results in a competitive, discouraging program, 
until we are able to realize that a cooperative program means we, 
not you and I. 

Look at the United Nations. Unless the United Nations are able 
to give up some of the superficial aspects of their nationalism in 
order to benefit from the greater good that comes from interna- 
tional participation, the United Nations will be a failure. The same 
is true of all cooperation: until we are able to allow somebody to 
come in, until we are able to allow other groups to come into the 
periphery of our problems, and are able to do it wholeheartedly, we 
are not going to have cooperative progress. 


Peripheral Participation 


You note that I said the periphery. There is a big difference 
between giving up basic principles in order to do cooperative work 
and giving up some of our peripheral interests or aspects. May I 
use a simple, definite example. Take one of the problems seen today 
in nursing. I have had two experiences with nurses and nurses 
aides: once when I was operated because of a detached retina and 
another with my heart condition. It was a very discouraging ex- 
perience to see the rude, crude way many registered nurses treated 
nurses aides. Because of fear and insecurity . . . they were afraid 
these women would take over their profession. In all jobs, there are 
perhaps peripheral aspects that other people could do as well and 
sometimes better because we are not interested in those variations. 
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In the nursing profession, for example, a person without the inten- 
sive training of the registered nurse can make beds, take tempera- 
tures, give a massage, bring food and give other services, setting 
the nurse free to do that part of her job that only a person with 
her training can do. I think it a normal curve: you need the nurse 
for the core down the middle but other people can be brought in to 
do some of these peripheral jobs. However, if we lack a sense of 
security, we look upon the persons who come into these aprons, as 
it were, the ends of our professional responsibilities, as intruders 
or trespassers. 

Let me give another concrete example. Until a few years ago, 
we had in our high schools no medical services generally provided 
by the department of health. They had been unable to get the staff 
to cooperate; they had been unable to get the money to acquire a 
staff that would cooperate. Then enough money became available 
to serve a limited number of schools. Then I learned that the chair- 
men of health education in our schools were indignant about these 
intruders, these doctors and nurses coming in to steal their jobs, 
to work them out. 

The situation grew so bad I had to call them all together to 
point out that, by default, they were doing certain jobs never prop- 
erly in their area; and now when we had more competent people— 
doctors and nurses—in these health areas, these health jobs would 
be done much better and the chairmen would be free to do the ad- 
ministrative jobs no one but they could do. 


School and Court 


When it comes to the court and the school, the first thing that 
is necessary and in many places has not been worked out, is how 
the schools and the court can work together harmoniously. Where 
you have insecurity of a professional or personal nature — some- 
times it is difficult to distinguish between them — you get reac- 
tions in various ways. One is constant criticism of the other group: 
what they do and what they do not do. 

Where there is insecurity, where there is a fear of being chal- 
lenged or being replaced by someone else, there are about three 
courses of action. One can procrastinate and put off making a deci- 
sion. We run into that often administratively. Or one can throw 
road blocks against the plans that have been agreed upon. Or one 
= present an absolute refusal, an objective refusal, to do anything 
about it. 

The school and the juvenile court do not work together just be- 
cause there is a job to be done together. We have to find out what 
that job is. We must also find out what it means to you and to me; 
and what the ways and means of obtaining that honestly coopera- 
tive participation are. Like the old story: one person saying, “I 
hate that fellow!” Another answering, “Oh, you don’t know him.” 
The first replying; “No, if I did, I couldn’t hate him.” So, I think 
the first thing is to know our colleague personally. I am convinced 
that if we attempt to work together on a purely professional basis 
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in these relationships, we might as well close shop. We won’t get to 
first base because in most instances we bring different philosophies 
to our job; different techniques; and we have different responsi- 
bilities which at times don’t match in any way with those of the 
person with whom we must cooperate. 


A Sound Foundation 


The first real requisite is to know the other person as a human 
being ; because out of that knowledge comes liking and respect ; and 
if it is fundamentally sound, it is reciprocated. When we like some- 
one as a person, we have the soundest foundation for trying to work 
together professionally. If I have any question about what you are 
doing, I don’t hesitate to say, ““Why do you do this?” “How come?” 
You don’t get angry; I don’t get angry; and we educate each other. 
And on that basis of mutual education we are in the best position 
to work out ways and means of effective cooperation. 

I don’t think anyone has laid down rules and regulations. The 
best one can do in a generic situation of the sort is to try to set 
forth one or two principles. Many jobs can be done quietly and done 
well. Many jobs, where human beings are concerned, are like a 
wheel and we are trying to get to the hub. You are on one spoke, 
someone else is on another, and finally we get there. In a great 
many jobs, what we are as human beings, our personalities, deter- 
mines the way we will do things as much as the elements in what 
we are trying to accomplish. 

One of the best ways is to set up some sort of machinery where 
we can talk over our mutual interests, and particularly our conflict- 
ing points of contact. To set the principle further, I think the re- 
sponsible persons in the educational system should sit down with 
the juvenile court judge and talk things over, as we have done in 
New York, for example. (I dislike mentioning New York because 
I know it is a monstrosity and everything about it is abnormal, but 
there are human beings there. That is the justification.) We had 
problems when the attendance officer would bring in a statement 
about a child’s truancy or some other offense and the intake officer 
would say it made no difference. The applications signed by the at- 
tendance officer were almost invariably changed by this particular 
intake officer whose delight, it seemed to me, and Judge Hill agreed, 
was to find out what was wanted and to do the opposite. We had 
instances where the attendance officer was not permitted to say 
anything to the court. The probation officer who knew nothing 
about the child except the material the attendance officer had 
brought in would interpret the situation to the judge, usually very 
incompletely and sometimes not accurately. And so I could go on 
and list other problems. 


The Conference Method 


It happened that I was the appropriate person on the Board of 
Education at that time to discuss these matters with the court; and 
Judge Hill and I had many conferences. For example, we had one 
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judge whose method of curing delinquents was to give them books 
to read. He liked “The Lady of the Lake,” and these children were 
asked to read that to cure them. I don’t know why the judge was so 
unobserving, but we all knew, even before I got into the relation- 
ship, that these youngsters’ mothers and brothers and sisters wrote 
the reviews the children brought to the judge; and he would show 
them to everyone and say how wonderful they were. 


We had more than one judge whose joy seemed to be infuriat- 
ing principals when they came to testify in a case. You can’t have 
a cooperative program when you have these conflicting and op- 
posite and destructive points of view; and you don’t get any place 
by harboring and nourishing them. You have to say, “How can we 
get to the root of this and do something about it?” So, Judge Hill 
and I had many conferences and came to certain conclusions. 


Perhaps the most constructive thing we did was to appoint a 
coordinating committee on which neither he nor I nor anyone else 
on our administrative level participated. It was a committee made 
up of five probation officers and five attendance officers. One of 
their supervisors and one of our supervisors were cochairmen and 
they were instructed to settle everything as far as they could. 


In learning to work together, after we get to accept each other, 
there are fundamental things to be done or the program still won’t 
work. You have to learn what the other can and cannot do. And it 
is more important, at times, to know what the other person cannot 
contribute than to know what he can; because sometimes through 
our own wishful thinking or the demands of the case situation, we 
try to shift our responsibility to the other person and blame him 
when something is not done. Only when we have a clear understand- 
ing of the other’s ability and work can we work together. We can- 
not change completely the program of the other profession. 

We can work together to accomplish certain modifications of 
our relationships so they dovetail, but we cannot expect another to 
take over our modus operandi. When we have this sort of relation- 
ship with mutual confidence and mutual respect, then we can say, 
“How can we get together on a firm basis that will enable us to 
work together?” 

We have had judges and hospital personnel who would demand 
that children be placed in certain schools, and we could not oblige. 
For example: Suppose there were two identical junior high schools. 
We have a child with certain problems; and we have two junior high 
schools that seem externally to be identical but they are not: The 
principal and the staff are different. What you can work out in one 
school for a child, you cannot necessarily work out in the other. No 
judge, no probation officer, no doctor, no hospital can know that. 
One of the principles here would be that the judge certainly has a 
right to say this child should be taken out of a certain school. He 
has a perfect right to do that. He has a lot of evidence, regardless 
of who is right or wrong. But the school people are the ones who 
will select the school to which the child will transfer. 

Although this has been interpreted several times to some of 
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our coworkers, they still persist in saying that this child must go 
from School X to School Y, and we say he cannot; not because they 
made the decision, but because in most cases they do not know the 
situation, and the child very often would not receive in that school 
the kind of help he needs and the court wants him to have. 


Integration 


This relationship is something new in the public field. We can 
go back, some of us, in the field of medicine. What does the average 
doctor care about social workers? If you go back far enough, doc- 
tors were not interested in the human being but in the body. That’s 
all. Other professions were equally interested in some very limited, 
constricting aspects. 

I suppose the first time I met the word “integrated” was when 
I read a book on the integration of the seven nervous systems. The 
human being is also an integrated organization, one of the great 
mysteries of life to me. Think of the unique operations of the dif- 
ferent systems we have .. . digestive system, eliminatory system, 
central nervous system ... then think how they work in so mar- 
velous a way we don’t even know we have a head or a pancreas or 
intestines. This is one of the most understandable mysteries of life. 

If a program is to be successful, even though at times it be 
complicated, it must be as integrated as a human being if it is to be 
effective. That cannot happen if the people in this so-called integra- 
tive process are afraid of each other; if they are competing with 
each other rather than cooperating. Then the plan falls asunder 
and the child receives no help. This is something relatively new. We 


could trace the same development in casework, psychiatry and other 
professions. 


Our Changing Culture 


One final thought. These institutions, education, the court, 
other institutions of society, cannot be looked at or understood in- 
dependent of the milieu in which they are found, in which they find 
themselves. If you go back, as some of us who are older do, to our 
boyhood days and compare that period with today, you see there has 
been a change in our culture. There has been a two-fold passage in 
opposite directions. There has been, on the one hand, an increase in 
the advancement and the appiication of man’s genius through scien- 
tific development; and more and more man has become material- 
istic. 

And the channel, going the other way and downhill, has been 
a compensatory loss in many interests of men’s higher self, the 
spiritual nature, without which the function and effectiveness of 
man reaches lower than the so-called animals; because the lower 
animals are functioning at the level of their endowment. Man, with 
the use of his higher nature, drives himself lower than that. 

So we have a world that is becoming more and more material- 
istic, godless, irreligious. Somebody pointed out today, I think, that 
sixty percent of the children coming before certain courts and their 
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families have no religious affiliation at all. What will happen to a 
country like ours with its freedom if man is going to use that free- 
dom as license for his own destruction and that of society? 


Learning How to Live 


Perhaps one of the most serious things that have happened in 
this cultural age of ours is that man has become increasingly the 
hostage of science rather than the master. Take the amount of extra 
work we do because we have the telephone. Take the number of 
places you can visit and return from because of automobiles and 
airplanes. Take all the demands that is making on the human sys- 
tem. We let science determine what we are going to do. 

Is it by accident so many people die today at forty and younger 
of heart disease? I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if, in the not too dis- 
tant future, we find diseases like cancer and pancreatitis due, in 
great measure though not fundamentally, to aggravation of our 
emotional disturbances. Theoretically it is very clear to me. Man 
has to learn how to live. The home has fallen apart and is not pro- 
viding the basic structure in the personalities of children as it must. 
We in the schools and you in the courts are fighting upstream be- 
cause, if the home doesn’t do its job well, the schools, churches, 
synagogues, and courts cannot do theirs. 

I will use one technical detail to tell you what I mean. Emotions 
are the fundamental structure, the basis of the human personality. 
Education has almost deified intelligence. We seem to think the only 
thing that counts in life is intelligence. It is not. 


The Emotional Life 


The baby has his first emotional experience when he comes into 
a new environment and his lungs are not adapted to the new atmos- 
phere. Tensions are created and he cries. The next experience is 
from food and liquids and the elimination of the same. The baby 
gets emotional satisfaction from the hugging and cuddling of the 
mother. The pleasures he gets from the mother’s bathing and cloth- 
ing and handling of him are heightened by the glint in her eyes and 
the contour of her face that say, “I love you.” 

When I see children in orphanages who have not known real 
affection for one day, I say we don’t know what we are doing be- 
cause we don’t know the structure that has been denied healthy 
emotional content to form. If the child has not learned to respect 
his parents because they have earned that respect, there will be no 
respect in most cases for any other human being be it the school- 
teacher, the religious leader, or other. There will be no respect for 
personal property, for the laws of our land. Unless we realize we 
have to go back into the foundation of what causes these attitudes, 
we are just dealing with symptoms. 

If the medical profession took the same attitude toward phys- 
ical disease that we have taken toward delinquency, you and I would 
hardly be here today, because in all probability some contagious or 
communicable disease would long since have taken us away. Con- 
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sider yellow fever. When those scientists were looking for the cause 
of yellow fever, they didn’t stop when they had found the Anopheles 
mosquito. But we have stopped. We are willing to settle for play- 
grounds. We are willing to settle for better school buildings. Not 
that these are unnecessary or undesirable, but they are not the ul- 
timate answer because the school and the other community organ- 
izations can only deal with material that is handed to them, and the 
home is the most important instrument in our American way of 
life. 

When was yellow fever contrulled? When we went back into 
the swamps where the mosquito bred. Then and only then was it 
controlled. So, too, we must go back into the spot where human per- 
sonalities are bred: and that is the home. 

I won’t take time now to discuss how that may be done. It can 
be done and it must be done; because, regardless of how much the 
schools improve in their efforts to translate their new philosophy 
into effective practices, and no matter how much you gentlemen at- 
tempt to find out how we can all work together, so long as that 
product comes to us more and more defective, basically defective, 
so long you and I will accomplish relatively little. 

To conclude: I should like to make a plea that none of us stop 
halfway down the ladder. I have often said that I do not believe in 
slogans. But if I were going to have one slogan in my office, it 
would be one word: “Why?” Keep asking why until you get down 





Judge Criswell, Judge Schramm, Mr. Yeager, Dr. O’Brien 
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to the first and ultimate answer. Then, and only then, will we en- 
able our people, our children, and later on our adults, to live with 
and control and reduce the effectiveness of the role now being 
played by science and materialism, and make it possible for the bet- 
ter and higher side of man, the spiritual side, to dominate and rule. 


Il 


The Development of Rational Self-Control 
By VERY REV. MSGR. THOMAS J. QUIGLEY 
Pittsburgh Diocesan Superintendent of Schools 


Honorable sirs, I was taken a little bit by surprise. I thought 
I was third on the program and wasn’t quite ready, but I know Mr. 
Schwarm, who is in charge of the Department of Cumpulsory 
Attendance and Guidance Counselling in the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools and has much more intimate relations with the Juvenile 
Court than I do, will explain the particular relations affecting the 
work in our city. I can leave that to him, since he is in charge of en- 
forcing the law of compulsory attendance, in charge of enforcing it 
for our Catholic schools as well as the public schools, and, in charge 
of caring for our problem cases, at least in regard to attendance at 
school; and all I want to say is there is a very fine cooperative re- 
iationship existing between our schools and Mr. Schwarm’s office; 
and I speak about it from both ends, because I was chairman of the 
board of the Detention Home of the Juvenile Court here for about 
nine years. I know there is a very fine spirit of cooperation between 
Mr. Schwarm’s office and the Juvenile Court in Allegheny County. 
So I think we have a very good working relationship which is in 
the interest of the child. We have had no experience in my term as 
Superintendent of Pittsburgh Diocesan Schools, and that goes back 
seventeen years, in Pittsburgh where there was any difficulty be- 
tween our schools and the juvenile court. We found ourselves al- 
ways working together and cooperatively in the best interest of the 
child. But I will let Mr. Schwarm explain that. 


Need for Good Relationship 


I am going to give you just another little point. Dr. O’Brien 
brought out the idea that the various potentials sometimes split off 
into specialized kinds of groups. I think that is true. I took a course 
at one time in school law; and I remember [/had to go through parts 
of law books as part of our assignment and at the time I wondered 
what sort of a strange breed of creatures we are, judges and at- 
torneys, who could understand these things; and I have always 
heard medicine is a mystery to the layman and everything else in 
the world is a mystery to the doctor. And as for educators, their 
language is like the language of the Lord, it surpasses understand- 
ing. We have our field, and our means of communication is very 
bad; so I hope tonight to try to get us across on one or two points 
between the educator and the jurist, particularly the jurist in his 
work with children. 

I suppose we can say that of all the agencies in a community, 
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the school and the juvenile court are two which are specifically set 
up to provide for the needs of the children of the community; and 
in providing for the needs of the children of the community they 
are doing a most important job because those children represent the 
human resources and wealth upon which the nation will be built in 
the next generation. They are, therefore, concerned with a very im- 
portant group, so the juvenile court and schools should work to- 
gether and there should be a good relationship there. Certainly they 
should never work at cross-purposes, for if they do, they do damage 
to the child; and in doing damage to the child, do damage to the 
future and the nation. The final personality that grows up, the final 
person a child becomes, is the result of a lot of different agencies 
working upon him. Right here I think I ought to start making def- 
initions. 
Learning, Education, the School 


There are three definitions involved. One is learning, one edu- 
cation, and one is the school. Frequently we put them all together 
as though they mean the same thing. They do not mean the same 
thing. Learning is something that takes place inside a person. It is 
an immanent activity. It is a process of growth and development. 
And this process of growth and development is intellectual, social, 
physical; and it goes on within a person, and the person grows as 
a unit; but it is something the person does to himself and with him- 
self. No one can learn for you. You learn for yourself. 

Now education is another thing. Education is the action of an 
external agent upon that learner. Education is a function of society 
really by which society acts upon that learning and tries to guide 
that learning and to draw out of the person all the capabilities a 
person has and to provide for that person certain standards and 
values by which the person will learn; but persons must do the 
learning themselves. Education therefore is a process or function 
of society. 

Now the school is only one agency of education in society. 
Society has a myriad agencies which act upon the learner and which 
tend to guide his learning in this or that direction. The home cer- 
tainly is a very important and perhaps the most important agency 
that acts upon this learner. The church acts upon the learner. The 
press and the radio, the television, all these things, the billboards on 
the street, the neighborhood in which he lives, all these are agencies 
of education which society uses either to its advantage or to its dis- 
advantage in providing the atmosphere in which human beings 
learn or develop and grow. The school is only one of these; but the 
school is a formal agency of education because it is set up for that 
purpose specifically. It does not provide education or guidance in an 
indirect or informal way, but in a formal way. I feel if judges work- 
ing in juvenile courts understand this.and hope to cooperate with 
the school and its job, they ought to understand when they are 
working with a child they also are an agency of education, providing 
that child an atmosphere and ideals and attitudes and points of view 
and information by which the child will grow. 
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But both the school and the juvenile court, I think, and all other 
agencies that act upon the child, should recognize that the final out- 
come, the final person that he becomes is not alone the result of all 
these agencies. It is the result of all these agencies plus the action 
of his own free choice. There has to be some responsibility placed on 
him. He makes a choice. We provide ideals and standards. We try to 
supply affection where affection is lacking. We try to supply under- 
standing where that is lacking. We try to give the child every kind 
of opportunity to make his choices in terms of those ideals which 
our culture considers to be of value. But in the last analysis he has 
to make the choice. I don’t think we should ever forget that ; because 
if we forget the fact that a human being can make that choice 
freely, we have undermined the notion of American Democracy 
upon which the legal structure is set up. 


Freedom, Order and Discipline 


It is ideal to say a man is free to vote Republican or Demo- 
cratic; but if a man is free in his human acts, so I think dealing 
with children we must recognize the fact that there is the freedom 
the child has over his human action. We are not able to force learn- 
ing upon him. We are not able to force standards upon him. We can 
only try to motivate and urge him to adopt for himself those pat- 
terns of behavior, those ideals, those standards which are compat- 
ible with our country’s environment, with our country’s ideals, with 
the ideals and the purposes for which he was created by God. 


I think all who are going to work cooperatively on children 
should know these things. At least this is my personal feeling about 
it. 

There is one other term I think all who deal with children medi- 
tate about a bit and that is the term discipline. I get a little irritated 
when I hear somebody saying about a teacher, “She maintains dis- 
cipline.” You don’t maintain discipline. You maintain order; and 
order and discipline are two different things. Order may be main- 
tained by stern regimentation, by stern controls, of course, by fear, 
by the police power of the state. Order may also be maintained by 
the development of self-control within the person; and the greater 
the development of self-control within the individuals who make up 
our state, the less we need stern controls. We have to have order. We 
couldn’t live together without it. Some way or other it must be 
maintained. Either it is going to be by the development of rational 
self-control ; or if not, it will have to be developed by the application 
of stern controls. The development of rational self-control is my 
conception of discipline. 


The word discipline means that at different times it is the art 
of followership and it is the other side of the coin of leadership. 
A man learns to be a leader first by learning to be a follower; not 
in the sense of being a slavish follower, like sheep; but in the sense 
of being rationally a follower, of making a rational choice of that 
leadership which he sees in himself will lead him to the proper goal 
and ideal. He rationally chooses to keep the law, for instance. We 
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can’t expect that kind of discipline in the first grade. In the first 
grade we need a little regimentation and stern controls; not in the 
sense of physical punishment but you’ve got to say, “go here or 
there,” until the children grow up and take unto themselves this 
learning and begin to develop their own self-control. 


The Development of Self-Control 


Education is a failure, I believe. It has failed the child and 
failed society if—when we get to the senior year in high school— 
the students have not developed such an amount of rational self- 
control that they don’t need so much stern control. I believe this is 
a sign of failure in our schools, if we haven’t given them this; no 
matter how bright we make them, if we don’t have this discipline, 
which I say is something that must be learned, not maintained. It 
is a virtue to be developed, it is rational self-control; and if they 
haven’t developed it after twelve years in our schools, I don’t say 
the schools are entirely to blame because these other agencies of 
education have an effect on them, too, but certainly somewhere 
along the line society has failed, if they haven’t got control at the 
end of twelve years of school. I don’t say they should have the self- 
control of completely mature people, but they should have some. 

The whole process of education, I feel, is the removal of stern 
control, but only as the individual develops self-control. Some of 
you people from the west will bear me out on this, I think; but I un- 
derstand out on the range where they have the open range for cat- 
tle, they range all over the place but they don’t let the calf roam all 
over the place. When the calf is first born, he is maybe tied to a peg 
with a rope around his neck and only has freedom to move around 
the rope. He has freedom in a controlled environment; and as he 
gets older he is given more freedom; and it is only when he has 
reached maturity he is let out on the open range, when he gets to 
the point he can handle himself. 

Well, our educational system ought to be that way, I think; and 
every agency working with children should be thinking that self- 
control has to be learned and we have to present the opportunities 
to the child for learning that; and as he gradually learns that self- 
control we remove the stern controls and look forward to the day 
when we have a nation of men and women who have enough rational 
self-control that we will not live in fear of constant encroachment 
of government, of external control, of regimentation in our lives. 


Il 
The Pittsburgh Experience 
By OSCAR J. SCHWARM, Director 


Division of Guidance and Child Accounting 
Board of Education of Pittsburgh 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Institute, I think I have 
two advantages over the two previous speakers, fresh air, and I 
have had the philosophy prepared for me, haven’t I? Now if I stick 
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within the framework of the topic here, relationships between the 
school and the courts, that shouldn’t be too hard, should it? 

I want to say first that I represent a Department in the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools actually that consists of 38 school social work- 
ers whom we call home and school visitors. They are professionally 
trained people. We have approximately thirty secondary school 
counselors and we have in the neighborhood of twenty girls’ ad- 
visors, personal advisors, in the secondary schools. This staff makes 
up a department. We call it the Division of Guidance. It wasn’t al- 
ways that way. We had attendance officers at one time in one de- 
partment, counselors in another department; and we found the at- 
tendance officers were always taking the rap and the counselors 
had the pleasant side of it, never being criticized. We found a dis- 
tinct advantage in putting the two staffs together because we are 
in a position where we can take a simple approach in dealing with 
adjustment problems. 


Guidance Objectives 


I think it is nice for our own staff members to know what the 
objectives of our department are; and since they are so very brief 
I can give them in one sentence. I am going to state them here. We 
like to think the objectives of guidance in our schools are threefold: 
First, to help boys and girls become well-adjusted individuals, both 
in and out of school; secondly, to aid them in planning their educa- 
tional programs wisely; and, thirdly, to help them plan for useful 
and happy adult life. 

We break down that statement into some 25 or 26 separate lit- 
tle objectives. For instance, one of these objectives is to help the in- 
dividual to develop a feeling of belonging with respect to school life. 
Secondly, we like to feel we are helping individuals to develop re- 
sponsibility for their own behavior, too, we are helping youngsters 
understand what the purposes of educational systems of the school 
really are, making their daily experiences meaningful in terms of 
their own lives. 

I’d like to say one more thing before I get down to concrete 
statements, and they are going to be very brief. I want to say the 
schools of today face problems that the schools of the 1905’s and the 
1910’s didn’t face. We had guidance services for a good reason; not 
for the fact somebody got the notion we ought to have them; but a 
lot of people began to feel around 1910 that schools had to offer dif- 
ferent kinds of services than they had been offering before, and I 
want to give two reasons why they came into being. The first is the 
complexity of our society, which you know about as well as I; and 
when I say that, I don’t mean the way men and women have to earn 
a living. I mean the way in which they have to live with each other, 
which probably is more important. And I want to call attention to 
the fact that in 1910 in America 15 percent of the youth of school 
age were in our schools. Fifteen percent of the youth of school age 
were in our schools in that year. And in that period two-thirds of 
the youth who went to our schools graduated from high school. I 
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should say it this way, really. Two-thirds of those who started high 
school finished in 1910. They were the lawyers, teachers, doctors 
and preachers. Few other people went to high school because they 
had no purpose in going. They went to work instead and the high 
schools had a selected group, a well-screened group, and had very 
few discipline problems. When students became uninterested in 
school or if school became too difficult, they either went to work or 
did nothing. That can’t happen today with the Compulsory Attend- 
ance Laws. We have laws in Pennsylvania, as you do, that state an 
individual must remain in school until he is seventeen unless he 
finds legal employment at sixteen; and many of these youngsters 
drop out of school to get employment, and they go in and out. They 
find a job, hold it three weeks, go out and get another one and come 
back, and they are more bother and of greater concern to us cer- 
tainly than the people who drop out the minute they become six- 
teen and stay out of school. I say that in a kindly way. I don’t mean 
we don’t want them back; but I mean most youngsters who don’t 
adjust in school don’t adjust on the job. 


Need for the Court 


One of the important things is the phenomenal growth. I should 
tell you this: In 1940 that 15 percent rose to 75 percent and with 
that phenomenal growth there has become a wider spread in the 
interest and aptitude and family background of the youngsters we 
must serve; and that is one reason we need courts; because of that 
wider spread, particularly in family background, and the wider 
spread in interest and aptitude; and we don’t have the program yet 
in our schools to serve all these youths. We in Pennsylvania had a 
law, up until a year or two ago, which said if a youngster had an 
IQ of 50 or less, he might be declared uneducable at any age. We 
were permitted to drop him from the school legally. There is no 
such law now. The law now says if the child is uneducable, he may 
still be trained with an IQ of 30 or 35, and so we now have to pre- 
pare classes for the trainable and uneducable. So the problem is not 
an easy one to solve, but it is one explanation for our needing the 
courts as much as we do. 

I’d like now to point to something that I think is pretty down 
to earth and say to you that in the Pittsburgh Schools we have en- 
joyed a relationship with the juvenile court ever since 1933, when 
our court in Allegheny County was established, and we have en- 
joyed a rather unique relationship because of unique features in 
this relationship, and I want to point very specifically and succinctly 
to seven of those features. I needn’t give you more than one or two 
sentences. 


Important Features 


First of all, one of the important features in that relationship 
is the participation of school personnel in court hearings. Ever since 
1933 when Judge Schramm went to the office of the Superintendent 
of Schools and did the kind of thing you spoke of, Dr. O’Brien, we 
have had this relationship: that every time there is a hearing in 
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court on a delinquency case, the principal of the school—I am speak- 
ing now of the public schools at this particular moment but most 


of these things hold true in the parochial schools as well—in this 
case I can only speak for the public schools, every time there has 
been a delinquency hearing, with very few exceptions, the principal 
of the school which that child attends was at the court hearing. In 
addition to the principal of the school, the school social worker was 
present, if the Division of Guidance was responsible for making the 
referral. Even though the Division of Guidance did not make the 
referral, if in the opinion of the probation officer the school social 
worker is needed for a follow-up or for school planning, the school 
social worker also attends the hearing. We are notified by the court 
well in advance of all hearings. We in the central office of the Board 
of Education notify all schools, and there is something very unique 
about the last minute arrangement. We do not start for the Juve- 
nile Court on the day of the hearing until we get a call from the pro- 
bation officer. He calls the school social worker, the principal of the 
school, approximately one half-hour before Judge Schramm is ready 
for the hearing, which means that if he jumps in his car after he 
receives the message, and he is at the far end of town, he will still 
get to court on time for the hearing and doesn’t waste time. We i‘ke 
that arrangement and think it is the only one we can live with. 
Otherwise we’d have our whole staff in the court all day and a half 
dozen principals there on some mornings. But I think this arrange- 
ment is a fine one. The probation officer takes the responsibility of 
calling us after he checks with the tipstaff—approximately one 
half hour before the hearing. That is one little device I think is 
unique and it certainly works well. I am not referring to the last 
statement, but the fact we have that kind of participation on the 
part of the school principal and social workers. 

Secondly, the releases from institutions: When a minor is re- 
leased from a girls’ or boys’ institution, we are notified in the cen- 
tral office of the Board of Education one week in advance of the re- 
lease. We immediately write a letter to the parents of the child and 
arrange a central office conference with the parents and child. 
Prior to the conference, we receive from the probation officer a his- 
tory of the case, a history of the adjustment of the individual at the 
institution. We have one supervisor in the central office who takes 
care of all girls and one who takes care of all boys. That isn’t all 
they do, but that is one of the duties assigned to them. At the time 
of the central office conference, when the parents and child discuss 
it with us, we decide where the child shall go, what grade he shall 
be placed in, and any special schedule that will be necessary. We call 
the school, the receiving school, and say, “Jimmy Jones is coming 
over tomorrow morning. Here are the pertinent facts on the case,” 
which is information for the principal only, not for his teacher ; and 
we indicate any special scheduling this boy may need. If we feel his 
trouble has been with women teachers, we indicate we think his 
schedule should be assigned to men teachers. If the reverse is true, 
we do likewise. So much for that. 
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Children in Detention 


I think you have learned something about the detention home 
setup of the Juvenile Court of Allegheny County, and I want to 
point to the fact that the Pittsburgh Board of Education hires two 
full-time teachers to conduct classes in the detention home. When a 
child is sent to the detention home and we are notified by the court 
that the child has been received, we immediately notify the prin- 
cipal of the school and that child is marked present in school while 
he is in the Detention Home of the Court under the supervision of 
the Board of Education teachers. The child does not feel he is absent 
from school. It may be a neglect case, may be not a delinquency 
case. He may be there for two or three weeks, but he is under the 
supervision of these teachers, doing academic and crafts work. The 
principal of the school knows where he is and the homeroom teach- 
er knows and marks him present. When the child takes home a re- 
port card at the end of the report period, there is no absence in- 
dicated for the time he spent in court. 

I think that you are familiar with Inspector McKnight’s work 
at the court. He is the liaison between the Juvenile Court and the 
Pittsburgh Police, and I want to say this: There are three kinds of 
cases which we refer to Inspector McKnight. If there is a sex of- 
fense involving adults as well as children, a man who allegedly is 
exposing himself indecently in the community and children in ele- 
mentary school come and say there is a man down at the corner say- 
ing things he shouldn’t, we do not call the Pittsburgh police. We call 
Inspector McKnight. There is reason for that. Because we imme- 
diately make a follow-up with the youngsters involved and get a 
school social worker to deal with the youngster to try to determine 
whether any damage has been done to the child’s thinking, attitude 
or emotional side and don’t in any way want to embarrass the chil- 
dren by having them talk with a uniformed officer. If anyone talks 
with a child, it is done in private and frequently by an officer not 
in uniform. If a teacher, for some reason or other, is struck by a 
child, we believe that child should be removed from the school im- 
mediately, not that we think the child is always at fault alone, but 
we think the effect on the school is very, very damaging and fre- 
quently in cases of this kind we contact Inspector McKnight and in- 
stead of sending a squad car, Mr. McKnight sends a plainclothes- 
man and the child is removed from the school without any disturb- 
ance to the school or any real embarrassment. We, of course, take 
the necessary precautions and deal with the parents as well. When 
there is serious vandalism involving school children and we have 
identified those children, we think it is wrong to have a squad car 
arrest youngsters of school age. It is most upsetting to the school. 

These briefly are the kinds of cases we send to Inspector Mc- 
Knight. We find him a very capable and understanding person. We 
think he is making a major contribution in school-court relations. 


Public and Private Schools 


I’d like to say next that another one of the very fine situations 
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that we enjoy with the court is that we have a very smooth and con- 
tinuous flow of information between the probation officer and the 
home and school visitors who serve Monsignor Quigley’s schools, 
our public schools, and other private schools; and I want you to 
know how good this flow of information between Court probation 
officers and our home and school visitors is. We provide each court 
supervisor with a schedule that shows where every home and school 
visitor is every hour of the day. In other words, if a probation of- 
ficer wants to get immediate information from a school social work- 
er, she opens her schedule and says, “Miss Jones is going to be at 
Fifth Avenue High School at two o’clock.” We want them to know 
where our workers are just as we do; and likewise when we want 
information from court officers, we like to be able to get in touch 
with them .. . There is this continuous flow of information between 
the social workers and probation officers. 


There is one other item here that represents one of the sore 
spots of years ago. There was a time when school people felt that 
when they became a little disturbed over a youngster or much dis- 
turbed, nothing would satisfy them more than to be able to call the 
court on the telephone and say, “How about picking up this young- 
ster or allowing me to come down and file a petition on this young- 
ster, who certainly is a delinquent?” We don’t do that any more. All 
exchange is done through the Division of Guidance and all referrals 
in the Division of Guidance are handled by the school social worker. 
The principal makes no referrals. The school doctor or nurse makes 
no referrals. Teachers make no referrals. The social worker as- 
signed to a specific school makes all referrals to the juvenile court; 
and, likewise, when information is wanted and the court must call 
the school directly to get the information, the information likewise 
is handled through the home and school visitor. The request is made 
of the visitor and he organizes the material and information for the 
probation officer and supplies it. 


Annual Review 


Lastly I want to say we have done something over the past five 
or six years that paid real dividends. On the supervisory level we 
have an annual review of our relationship. We don’t do this on the 
level of the probation officer and social worker. We do it on the 
level of the supervisor, meaning two or three or a half dozen super- 
visors from each group sit down and review the working relation- 
ship we have with each other; and from those meetings and annual 
reviews there have come refinements and very, very decided im- 
provements. We think it is the way the problem has to be met. 

Now in conclusion I’d like to say one thing. Our 39 home and 
school visitors, our social workers, I think perform or offer a major 
service insofar as the court is concerned ; but I think the important 
part of the work that they do is not referring people to the court. I 
think the important part of the work they do is helping children 
directly by direct service. And we believe that the preventative ap- 
proach certainly reaps greater dividends than the remedial ap- 
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proach. However, I don’t want you to believe that every case we re- 
fer to the court is a remedial situation. Although we generally re- 
fer to the court ourselves in our Department 250 youngsters each 
year, and although we are called by the court to be present at ap- 
proximately 1400 court hearings each year, and although we work 
directly with the case on approximately 180 to 200 releases, we al- 
ways have the opportunity of asking for an unofficial adjustment. 
We used to call them hearings but they are not—meetings where 
someone in the intake department of the court sits down with the 
parents and child and takes a step we can’t very well take because 
they represent the law. We represent the school system. We have 
had some very, very fine results from unofficial conferences, where 
the intake secretary has taken time to sit down with the parents and 
child and indicated in what framework they have to operate and the 
limits beyond which the child and parents may not go. Some of 
those cases got into court eventually. Many of them have stayed out. 
So we have enjoyed that sort of relationship, using the preventative 
approach prior to a serious delinquent act, where we thought a neg- 
lect situation was going to result in court referral and where we 
have been able to use the court staff other than the judge in bring- 
ing about a satisfactory adjustment. 
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The Personal Approach 


There is one more thing I am going to say in conclusion. That 
is, I personally enjoy very much the fact that when we have a per- 
plexing situation, something very unusual approaching, we do not 
have to wait until we write a summary for the court to find out how 
the Judge will react to the situation. If it is a very unusual situa- 
tion, I personally have on many occasions called the Judge’s cham- 
bers myself and said “Gus, what do you think? This is the thing we 
are facing. Are we doing the right thing in using the regular chan- 
nels?” And I know Judge Schramm has said frequently, “Oscar, I 
want to check with you on something. We have one of your cases in- 
volved. What is the situation?” In this way—‘“Can this boy go back 
to your school again?” We have enjoyed that type of relationship, 
just the way you have described the situation, Dr. O’Brien, in han- 
dling some of the problems you have had to face. 

Briefly, that is the situation in Pittsburgh. I think it is unique 
in some ways; and I think we are very fortunate in having this kind 
of arrangement, but I want to give a great deal of credit to the 
Judge who came to the Superintendent of Schools a long time ago 
and said, “Let’s get together.” This is the result. I am sure we have 
it. 





“Thank you very much for your kindness in permitting me to 
read your proposal, ‘Institute of Juvenile Court Research.’ I think 
it is a marvelous document that should lead to something that has 
been greatly needed ever since the first juvenile court was or- 
ganized. 

“As you know better than I do, if a good juvenile judge ap- 
pears on the horizon, it is more often due to accident or chance than 
to any positive method of selection and training. I would believe 
that anyone who has any knowledge of or interest in juvenile court 
would be only too happy to endorse your proposal.” 

Frank J. O’Brien, M. D. 
(Psychiatrist) 

Associate Superintendent 
Board of Education of the 
City of New York 
Brooklyn 1, New York 





“Thank you for your letter and for the enclosure outlining a 
program for an ‘Institute of Juvenile Court Research.’ I have read 
your statement respecting the purpose and program of the pro- 
posed Institute and find myself in full accord with your statement.” 
Arlos J. Harbert 
Judge 
The Criminal Court of 
Harrison County 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 
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Psychodynamics 


By WALTER SCOTT CRISWELL, President 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 


It is a great honor and privilege to be permitted to address this 
gathering and to break the ice (which seems to be an appropriate 
thing to do considering the outside temperature and weather) by 
reciting a poem which I think fits well into the spirit of this occa- 
sion: 

“If I were standing to be judged, 
Before the great white throne, 
Where I could hear the righteous sing 

and hear the sinners moan, 
I’d want no greater advocate 

to make my final plea, 
Than just a boy who'd say, 

‘Gee, he did a lot for me.’” 


Possibly the advocacy of such a boy or such children may con- 
stitute the best chance for some of us to get by in the Day of Judg- 
ment. 

I think it is a very happy symbolism that we have this little 
child here to represent the million of her little brothers and sisters 
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in our country who are going ‘co be in trouble or are in trouble this 
year ; to receive this Charter pledging ourselves to the guidance and 
protection, so far as it is humanly possible, of this tragic little army 
of children. 

It should remind us of another occasion many, many years ago 
when a child was brought and set in the midst of a certain group to 
illustrate the nature of the Kingdom of God. 


Proper Perspective 


At the outset I think we should endeavor to establish a perspec- 
tive in relation to this thing called juvenile delinquency. We should 
remember that, after all, 95 percent or even more of our boys and 
girls are fine, sound children doing very well indeed. In fact, when 
I consider some of the adult examples I marvel that so many of them 
do so well. After all, it is only a small segment of the child popula- 
tion that comes before the children’s courts of our country. Of these 
it has been my experience that over half are the victims of neglect 
and parental incompetency or unfitness; they are truly guiltless 
of anything except having the wrong sort of parents or being sur- 
rounded by the wrong sort of adults. 

I think it is well to get this perspective established to offset the 
rather hysterical emphasis that is being put on the subject of juve- 
nile delinquency these days. These children who come before the 
court had no choice in the selection of their parents, or the kind of 
homes they were born into, or the associates whom they found wait- 
ing as they made their advent into life. 

So having placed this irritating subject in the proper perspec- 
tive we may now go ahead to set out the causes of delinquency. That 
is very simple. Children become delinquent because of the kind of 
people with whom they have to live. First, of course, this means the 
parents; second, all the other children in the family, or the other 
members of the household; third, the playmates or other children 
with whom they are associated in the community; fourth, the 
schoolmates and the teachers and the school people when they enter 
this world of associates. 

Of course, there have been very expensive and extensive studies 
of the cause of delinquency ; but they all, in the last analysis, sim- 
mer down to this matter of the psychic environment, which is made 
up chiefly of the people who live in the house with them, their feel- 
ings toward each other, their attitudes, their sense of values. 

It is well to remember also that it is not the kind of house that 
children live in that is important; but what is vitally important is 
the kind of people who live in the houses with them that make up 
the family. It is relevant, in this connection, to remember that Abra- 
ham Lincoln was born in a log cabin in Kentucky under atrocious 
health and sanitary conditions; and, also, that Jefferson Davis, who 
was later to be his chief antagonist on the national scene, was like- 
wise born in a log cabin some 100 miles away. The birthplace of 
Davis had two rooms and a breezeway, while Lincoln’s birthplace 
had only one room. 
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Historical Resume 


This appears to be a proper occasion to consider the beginning 
of the juvenile court movement in America and incidentally in the 
world. In 1899 there was a clerk in the office of the county judge in 
Denver County, Denver, Colorado, named Ben Lindsey. He and 
some friends had formulated what they called the “school law” 
which permitted the handling of “wayward minors” by the county 
judge on a noncriminal basis. Whether they realized it as such or 
not they were setting the first example of the application of the 
ancient legal principle of parens patriae, which phrase expresses 
the principle that the state is the ultimate guardian of children 
where the natural guardian, either the parents or others in loco 
parentis, are dead, missing, unfit, incapable or incompetent. They 
were extending the protecting and guiding arm of the state in a 
parental, nonpunitive spirit to these bewildered children who were 
heading in the direction of crime. This little beginning out in Den- 
ver was the first time the theory of guardianship or wardship on a 
protective basis was applied to so-called delinquent children as well 
as to neglected and dependent children. 

Later, Clerk Ben Lindsey became County Judge Ben Lindsey 
of Denver County; and in this capacity had a great opportunity to 
extend the application of the protective principle of parens patriae 
to the children in distress who came to him or to whom he came. Be- 
cause Ben Lindsey was appalled by the treatment and handling of 
children in the jails of the adult criminal courts he broke through 
the barriers of stupidity and corrupt politics and the entanglements 
of legal technicalities and got to the children in the jails and in the 
police lockups and in the dives and other indecent haunts where they 
roamed at will. Of course, he was not popular with the politicians 
and those who throve on political corruption. He was repudiated by 
both parties, both Democratic and Republican, but running inde- 
pendently he was overwhelmingly elected through the influence of 
the “mothers and the kids.” Mothers have a fierce way of fighting 
back when their children or their home nests are attacked. 

Of course, Lindsey, like many other ardent reformers, fell vic- 
tim to some rather revolutionary and grotesque ideas, one of which 
was the trial marriage theory. Had he considered the thing dispas- 
sionately and reflectively he would have realized, as we all do, that 
any and every marriage is a trial; but that if it is patiently per- 
severed in, in time it may become the most beautiful and satisfac- 
tory of all human relationships. 

About the time Ben Lindsey was starting his lone crusade in 
Colorado, a committee of the Cook County Bar Association in Chi- 
cago, augmented by a group of prominent private citizens—among 
whom were Jane Addams and Florence Kelly, two crusading figures 
of that era—took up the cudgels in behalf of the deprived and dis- 
inherited children of Chicago who were scattered around in police 
jails, courts, lockups, and who certainly needed the guidance and 
protection of somebcdy. This group felt that there should be one 
court responsible for the handling of children in conflict with the 
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law, or of children who needed protection of the law; so that the 
public finger could be placed on a definite person or judge, or a def- 
inite court, in the matter of the responsibility of what happened to 
these unfortunate children. So this group, 56 years ago, drew up a 
report, the provisions of which they caused to be enacted into law— 
the first juvenile court law in the history of the world. Of course, 
there is no time to go into the details of this law, but quoting one 
paragraph from their report gives you the heart and essence of the 
law which was based on this report. This reads as follows: 


Individualization and Personalization 


“The fundamental idea of the Juvenile Court Law is that the 
state must step in and exercise guardianship over a child found 
under such adverse social or individual conditions as develop crime 

. It proposes a plan whereby he may be treated, not as a criminal, 
or legally charged with crime, but as a ward of the state, to receive 
practically the care, custody, and discipline that are accorded the 
neglected and dependent child, and which, as the Act states ‘shall 
approximate as nearly as may be that which should be given by its 
parents.’ ” 

On this foundation have been built all the juvenile courts of the 
different states of our nation. Following the analogy of the parental 
court, it is apparent that individualization is an important attribute 
of the good juvenile court. The children are not treated as categories 
or en masse or by general prescription ; but each child is considered 
as a separate unique individual — unique in a sense that finger- 
prints, for instance, are unique; and that each is endowed with a 
spiritual nature since they are created in the image of God. They 
are, therefore, infinitely precious and worthy of the best skill and 
devotion available in their handling. That is the reason—and I am 
addressing you particularly, my dear colleagues of the bench—there 
is such a great need on our part for the utmost humility in the face 
of the tremendous power and responsibility placed in our hands 
when we deal with the lives and destiny of children, through chil- 
dren’s courts. 

Along with the need of individualization there goes the need of 
personalization. The judge should be the incarnation and personal- 
ization of justice in dealing with children in court. He must be pa- 
tient, devoted and dedicated to his mission; and at his peril he dele- 
gates this matter of personal relationship to the child for whom he 
is responsible. A good parent does not hire someone to take his place 
in the influencing and training of his child. 


Pittsburgh’s President Judge 


Iam glad to note that this concept of individualization and per- 
sonalization are so well exemplified in your Pittsburgh court and 
your outstanding judge, Gustav L. Schramm. Among us in the field, 
he is one of the outstanding men in the juvenile court movement 
carrying on the traditions of that colorful champion of children, 
Ben Lindsey, who did more than anyone else who ever lived to en- 
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lighten the mind and inflame the conscience of the people of our 
country regarding the plight of unfortunate children. 

Lest I become too eulogistic about Gustav L. Schramm let me 
say at this point that he is the devoted and dedicated man he is be- 
cause of the influence, training and devotion of a very wonderful 
woman who is his mother and who instilled into him the ideals 
and goals that he is working out in his career as your judge. Pitts- 
burgh is indeed fortunate in having found a person like Judge 
Schramm to exemplify and carry on the best principles of the chil- 
dren’s court. 

If we executed perfect justice at this meeting it should be dedi- 
cated to the name and the honor of this great mother and the other 
mothers like her who raise and protect the children of this city. 

We may be standing now within the boundaries of the “Golden 
Triangle,” but the real treasure of Pittsburgh is in the hearts and 
minds and lives of these devoted mothers who modestly produce and 
guide the leaders of this and other communities like it. 


Seeking a Psychodynamic 


I am particularly glad, let me repeat, to be talking to you law- 
yers because we need your understanding and support. After all, we 
are courts based on sound and good law; and are not a bunch of 
fuzzy pantywaists, coddling and indulging bad children. We need 
your strong support. We need your understanding. We need to re- 
main a court for children, not only embodying the majesty of the 
law but also reflecting the concern, affection and sympathy of a 
people for its children. I hope that you will follow the excellent ex- 
ample of the Bar Association of Cook County and will exercise and 
sustain a sympathetic interest in this house of hope for these de- 
prived and disinherited children. 

Let me conclude this by saying that we all on the bench, in the 
probation force, in the social agencies, in any and all of the instru- 
mentalities dealing with children, are seeking a psychodynamic or 
a means to change the thinking, feeling and behavior of children so 
that they may take the road to satisfactory living and avoid follow- 
ing the path of crime and depravity. 

It seems to me there is only one psychodynamic that is really 
effective and that psychodynamic is “someone who cares.” Regard- 
less of the area of relationship, those who work with children—or 
with others generally—can change their ways of living and their 
attitudes towards life if they really care for the child and the child 
cares for and trusts the person concerned. 

All the words in the world are of no avail unless the Word is 
made incarnate, the Word is made flesh in the person of someone 
who cares. There is no other effective psychodynamic. 





“Thank you for your letter of February 15. 

I could not improve upon that statement.” 
Herbert Hoover 
The Waldorf Astoria Towers 
New York, New York 
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Juvenile Court: Unique Opportunity 
By SENATOR GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER 


Chairman of the Council, American Law Institute 


When a boy goes wrong, something must be done about it; and 
that quickly. If he is left to himself, he may end by blowing up an 
airplane and murdering everybody on board. Since nothing can set 
him straight except contact with a strong and wholesome person- 
ality, the question at once arises: where can a properly qualified 
person be found? If either of the boy’s parents has the necessary 
qualifications, the case may never pose a community problem. The 
asserted fact, however, is that today in America one million chil- 
dren are officially classified as delinquent. 


This means that most parents are either indifferent or lazy or 
incapable or downright bad. They are not the type which we love 
or sentimentalize on Mothers’ Day and Fathers’ Day. If the des- 
perately needed friend cannot be found in the home, where shall we 
next seek to find him? Without, at least, disparaging other agencies 
for social betterment, I am convinced that the judges of the juvenile 
courts of America of or with the backing of the Bar may develop 
the qualities which alone can save the boy. They have unique oppor- 
tunities for establishing direct and friendly relations with him. 
Their background and experience qualifies them to proceed to pre- 
serve the needed balance between community protection and the 
welfare of the child. 


The juvenile courts are readily available agencies for service 
in these vitally important fields. In speaking thus, I am merely re- 
peating the views expressed on this subject by an able committee 
of the American Bar Association. I am not without hope that I may 
also be permitted to exercise an old man’s privilege: Exhort my 
brethren of the bar to recognize their responsibility by helping to 
solve a great many problems in human relationship. The National 
Juvenile Court Foundatior is celebrating at Pittsburgh the Fifth 
Anniversary of its foundation. There is in session the first Penn- 
sylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute, which has been set up to 
cooperate locally with the national organization and in this area 
to help effectuating this policy and principle. I understand that on 
this occasion one of the principal speakers is my friend, Roscoe 
Pound, who can speak on this subject and many others with an 
authority which I lack. 


Rededication Asked 


In these exercises, I venture to suggest you judges will be pre- 
sented with a unique opportunity to rededicate yourselves to the 
great task remaining before you. After all, it is the man underneath 
the judicial robe upon whom we pin our faith. The court is merely 
his sphere of action, the outward expression of what is going on in- 
side; the outward expression of his internal self. 
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Pittsburgh is an appropriate place in which such a rededica- 
tion should take place. The Juvenile Court of Allegheny County is 
a growing concern through which Judge Schramm is making great 
progress in his efforts to demonstrate the duty of the individual. 
As America becomes more and more aware of the challenge of juve- 
nile delinquency, the eyes of all will turn to our juvenile courts at a 
very principal time—the time of trouble. I pray these judges, if I 
place my appeal to each judge on the highest possible plane, will he 
seriously contemplate the problem confronting him and realize 
what he himself must be and do for solving it. He will perceive that 
he must utilize every spiritual resource at his command, and must 
give to each task the very best that is in him. 

If it be true that there is joy in the presence of the angels of 
God over one sinner that is repented, it may likewise be true that 
the reconstruction of a child’s life will give to these individual 
judges a greater and more enduring satisfaction than the delivery 
3 the greatest and most brilliant judicial opinion ever heretofore 

ound. 

Men and brethren of the bench and bar, I am confident that 
when America calls upon you she will not call in vain. 





“I appreciate your giving me an opportunity to read your 
statement ‘Institute of Juvenile Court Research’ and comment on 
it. 

“The statement is excellent. My comments or suggestions have 
to do with details and nothing more.” 

J. Steele Gow 

Director 

The Maurice and Laura Falk 
Foundation 

Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 





“I have read and reread your vision of an ‘Institute for Juve- 
nile Court Research,’ and approve of everything you have so well 
expressed. You have so thoroughly treated the subject that I can 
suggest nothing by way of addition. The originality of your think- 
ing at once challenges attention; and the possibilities kindle the 
imagination. 

“If you think of anything I can do to help with the program, 


just tell me.” 
S. John Morrow 





“You have presented the problem in a very clear and concise 
manner and certainly it is a project that if properly carried out 
would help materially in combating juvenile delinquency.” 

E. R. Weidlein 

President 

Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
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The Health Program in a 
Juvenile Court 


By DR. SAMUEL M. WISHIK 
Professor of Maternal and Child Health 
University of Pittsburgh Graduate School of Public Health 


The afternoon session was occupied in dis- 
cussion of the subject of growth and development 
of children, including physical, mental, emotional 
and social aspects. 

A case was presented of a neglected illegi- 
timate child of four years. After the child had 
been placed under Court jurisdiction, attempt 
was made to rehabilitate the family through 
progressive stages from full physical care in the 
Court’s Detention Home to home care under the 
Court Medical Department’s supervision, and fi- 
nally to the full responsibility of the mother. When this was unsuc- 
cessful, foster home placement was arranged. 


In the discussion that followed among the judges and phy- 
sicians, the following points were covered: responsibility of the 
putative father; psychiatric help to the alcoholic mother; medical 
diagnosis distinguishing between reasonable illness and child abuse; 
exploitation of potential strengths of the “poor” home; importance 
of the maternal role and harmful effect of separation of children 
from their mothers; building up a child’s confidence and his ability 
to tolerate an unchanged home environment; selective use of insti- 
tutional and foster home care; health guidance for foster parents; 
medical services to children during institutional and foster home 
placements; serious effects of long-continued institutional care of 
children during the first two years of life; relationship between 
foster and natural parents. 


In growth and development of children, recognition of normal 
ranges, individual differences, and differences between normal and 
abnormal; frequent discrepancy between a child’s physical size and 
his emotional maturity; timing and stages of development of body 
and personality; vulnerability to physical and psychological dam- 
age at different ages; concepts of discipline in child rearing ap- 
propriate to the child’s need for reasonable limitations and free- 
doms; recognition and acceptance of child’s capacities and giving 
him opportunity to attain his inherent potentials; early behavior 
disturbances and their meaning; current difficulties and confusions 
of American parents, including effects of urbanization, earlier mar- 
riage, smaller families, and mobile population. 

A case was presented of an obese adolescent boy from a broken 
home who was stealing and was a truant from school. High- 
lights of the discussion on the subject of adolescence included: 
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society’s changing expectations of the adolescent; malnutrition and 
obesity: the psychological significance of eating; importance of the 
father’s role at this age; psychiatric diagnosis and treatment for 
mother and child; the relationship between the doctor and the pro- 
bation officer; meaning of truancy at different ages; relationship 
between courts and schools; supportive role of the court to the 
family in the face of unavailability of needed psychiatric service ; 

Contribution of physical handicap to delinquency; brain in- 
jury, epilepsy, and delinquency ; methods of obtaining medical care 
and using community resources; worries and uncertainties of the 
adolescent about his health; difference in age of pubescence and 
body growth among adolescents, and the impact on individual and 
group behavior; dangers and opportunities for positive exploita- 
tion of the adolescent’s need for group conformity in clothing, 
language and behavior; relationship between the courts, schools 
and parents in handling fads of the adolescent group; sex interests 
and misinformation ; recreation needs. 

The evening session was devoted to health problems incidental 
to the care of children away from their natural homes. 

A case was presented of a three-weeks-old foundling baby 
whose adoptability was questioned because of growths on the skin. 
Among the items covered by the general discussion were: the as- 
sessment of adoptability; difficulty of early decision; desirability 
of very early placement in a prospective adoptive home, but delayed 
completion of legal adoption; health aspects of adoption of older 
children; medical criteria of appropriateness of a home for adop- 
tion; significance of I. Q. and other intelligence tests. 

A case was presented of a child with severe diabetes who 
almost died several times in attacks of coma because the parents 
refused medical treatment. General discussion covered: indications 
for court intervention in behalf of sick children; the court’s role in 
health protection as compared with saving of life; how the court 
obtains authoritative and reliable medical information; foster care 
for handicapped children ; the role of the probation officer in health 
protection. 

The last item on the agenda was a discussion of the functions 
of a Medical Department in a Juvenile Court. Discussion covered 
the following aspects: medical care of children in a detention home; 
immunizations; control of communicable diseases; health educa- 
tion; nutrition; precourt medical examinations; interagency medi- 
cal referrals; affiliation with a university for professional train- 
ing; relationship with private physicians; psychological testing; 
psychiatric diagnosis, recommendations and treatment; relation- 
ship with child guidance clinics; relationship with school health 
services. 





“T have carefully read your statement on an ‘Institute of Juve- 
nile Court Research.’ 

“It is beautifully written and expresses my concept of what a 
juvenile court judge should be and do.” 
Walter S. Criswell 
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Court - Institution Relationships 
By G. HOWLAND SHAW 
Washington, D.C. 


I take it there are three institutions that are 
of interest to juvenile court judges. First of all 
there is the detention home to which are sent 
youngsters whose offense is so serious that it is 
felt in terms of community reactions it is not wise 
to release them to their homes; and youngsters 
whose homes are nonexistent or undesirable so 
that, therefore, it is necessary to place them in an 
institution for a brief time. That is the first in- 
stitution that is of interest to you. 

Second is the training school or institution to 
which you make long-term commitments. 

And finally, there is another institution which does not exist 
in most states, that is the special institution for defective delin- 
quents. You will recall that yesterday afternoon in the classifica- 
tion of delinquents which was submitted to us, the third was the 
mental defective. I don’t want to go bogging down into I.Q.’s as was 
done last night ; but ordinarily it is considered that a youngster who 
has an I.Q. below 70 and has other signs of being unable to adjust in 
the community should be sent to an institution where there is a 
special program for his particular treatment. 

These are generally the institutions which are of interest to 
you as juvenile court judges. I am going to focus on the second, the 
training school. 





Training Scheol Objective 


The objective is that we want to do something to this young- 
ster who is committed to the training school that will enable him to 
emerge into a law-abiding youth with the hope that he will progress 
into a law-abiding adult. Over the years, far back into the 19th cen- 
tury, the objective has not changed; but our means of achieving 
this have changed. 

At first, we looked upon it from a purely negative point of 
view. We felt if we could take this youngster out of circulation for 
a sufficiently long time and put him under conditions which were 
sufficiently disagreeable—and our earlier training schools were ex- 
tremely disagreeable in terms of living conditions and lack of pro- 
gram—a youngster having had the consequences of his antisocial 
conduct demonstrated to him would emerge as a pretty decent per- 
son. Now we are approaching it from a much more positive point 
of view, a much more complex point of view, which is vastly more 
expensive. 

What about the conditions under which the training schools 
now operate in the United States? I want to emphasize two factors 
which I think are important. There is an enormous amount of talk 
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now about juvenile delinquency. It is a fashionable subject. In fact, 
I think talking about juvenile delinquency is one of the leading in- 
door sports. We have reached the stage where we are closely border- 
ing on hysteria. I was extremely glad to have Judge Criswell em- 
phasize yesterday that 95 or 98 percent of our youngsters are get- 
ting along pretty well. When we talk about juvenile delinquency, if 
the Children’s Bureau figures are to be believed, we are talking 
about five percent. I think we ought to bear that carefully in mind: 
that it is five percent or only two percent. 


Overemphasis on Delinquency 


I recall a rather sarcastic article which appeared in an English 
comic paper, Punch: One of the things that remained with me was 
that in the United States the term “teen-ager” had become a term 
of reproach. We talked as though we had lost all faith in our young- 
sters and all parents were failing in their job and a large percent 
of them ought to be in jail. But all that, of course, is caricature of 
what is going on in the United States. 

I think it is rather a reflection of fear. I tie in this overem- 
phasis on juvenile delinquency with another overemphasis, the 
overemphasis on security. We have been suddenly elevated ; and the 
first reaction has been one of fear and uncertainty. I think that is 
something we ought to think about in connection with this overem- 
phasis on juvenile delinquency because it has led to something that 
is important for juvenile court judges, the zeal for punishment. 

Probation is now being attacked with renewed energy. Of 
course, parole has been attacked for many, many years; but the in- 
tensity is greater now. Now juvenile court judges are being blamed 
for not committing more youngsters to training schools; and train- 
ing schools are being blamed for releasing them too early. All this 
is a factor we have to react against; and you gentlemen are the ones 
who will have to take the responsibility for reacting against that 
dangerous tendency which prevails in the United States. 

Another factor: I think it is true that more confused young- 
sters are coming to the attention of our courts and are being passed 
on through the courts to our training schools. I would not under- 
take to differentiate between the number of these youngsters and 
the increased awareness of dealing with behavior problems which 
enables us to identify these youngsters. I do think it is true that we 
are getting more thoroughly messed-up youngsters; and I think we 
are more aware of what is back of that messiness. Dr. Wishik yes- 
terday defined some of the factors entering into that. He was talk- 
ing in terms of family situations. He might have added another fac- 
tor, the uncertainty which confronts all who are living today. We 
do not know what will confront us next year any more than five 
years hence, so the impact of that uncertainty is not too tremendous 
upon us. But think of a sixteen-year-old facing the world today in 
comparison with the youngster who faced it twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. 

In certain of the more fortunate states, and I mean states with 
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considerable economic resources as reflected in their public budg- 
ets, you have a broad range of institutional facilities open to the 
juvenile court judge. Most of these facilities are under private aus- 
pices. You have your state training schools functioning under rea- 
sonably good standards. Then you have a variety of private institu- 
tions. You have institutions for a couple hundred youngsters with 
a fairly intensive psychiatric approach. You have institutions for 
twenty to sixty youngsters benefitting from a very intensive psy- 
chiatric approach. That is typical of what is going on in the United 
States today. 


Paucity of Institutions 


In most states, you have a state training school for boys and a 
state training school for girls, and they are the only institutional 
facilities available. Now, on the whole—and this is a point I would 
like to emphasize to you—on the whole, the training school picture 
in the United States—I am not thinking of New York or California 
or any of the other more fortunate states — but on the whole, the 
picture is pretty dark. I have almost as much to do with adult in- 
stitutions as with juvenile institutions. I would say that the juve- 
nile institutions are lagging behind the adult institutions. There are 
still plenty of juvenile institutions in the United States with dis- 
ciplinary practices outlawed in penitentiaries and reformatories 
long ago. 

When I make that statement, I don’t want to be considered as 
blaming the unfortunate heads of those institutions. There are 
many training schools in the United States whose heads understand 
thoroughly what they ought to do because the standards have been 
publicized; but they cannot do anything because of the public 
apathy ; and because of that public apathy the Legislatures are not 
appropriating the funds necessary for effective training schools. 

An effective training school is an expensive business with the 
standards of today. The very special institutions I talked about run 
up to something like $6,000 per boy or per child or per capita. I 
think the increasing cost of food and other basic needs would make 
it hard to run a modern training school under a per capita cost of 
$2,000. Now what should we strive for? 

First, I think we ought to shoot for a number of small institu- 
tions varying in population from 20 to not more than 200, with 
varied programs so that the judge of the juvenile court may have 
before him a variety of facilities. You will say that is beyond every- 
thing reasonable; and is considerably Utopian. But I think we could 
analyze the populations in our training schools ; see how many could 
be handled in a camp, which would cost comparatively little; and 
reserve our residential facilities for specialized services: That 
would be in the direction to which I am pointing. 

Then, if we provide a variety of facilities even within a limited 
range, we need to offer also some expert advice to enable you to 
send the right youngster to the right place. In other words, who 
goes where? That is not a question that you could answer effec- 
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tively without professional advice. You need at least some kind of 
psychiatric advice; and when you meet the child, you should have 
the diagnosis at your command. Again I am talking about the ideal. 
That is what we want to aim for. 


Preparation for Commitment 


Let me say something about some special questions which I 
think are of interest to you. There is much that can be done when 
you have the child, boy or girl, before you and you plan to send that 
child to a training school. There is a great deal we fail to do in in- 
terpreting the institution to the child. I agree that much of that 
should be handled by effective procedure in the school; but there 
is much you can do as judges or through your probation officers to 
interpret what the school means. 

Time and again I have noticed that a youngster arrives at the 
training school almost in a state of shock. He is expecting the very 
worst. The court can do a great deal to avoid that state of shock; 
and I mean you should not do what some judges do. You say to a 
youngster, “Now, Tommy, you are going to a place where you are 
going to get help; and, if you are a good boy you probably won’t be 
there more than six months.” I have had up for parole a certain 
number of boys to whom the judge had promised six months, and 
they had taken it literally; yet they had been there a year and six 
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months, and the difference in term represents to them that the 
judge had let them down. So please help by not even mentioning the 
‘ength of time Tommy is to stay. 

Then there is the release procedure and the post institutional 
phase. This is the $64 failure. In the first place, the release pro- 
cedure: Sometimes when I am in a flippant mood, I say that the 
training schools are expected to produce miracles. That is what I 
mean. You take a youngster with whom the family (if there is a 
family) and the school and the church and the community and you 
yourself since he has been put on probation presumably one or more 
times, have failed; and you pass him on to us at the training school 
and we keep him for a year. Well, that is a characteristic period, 
although I have known some training schools in my home town of 
Washington that keep youngsters for only six months; and you ex- 
pect our training school to change that youngster to such an extent 
that he can go right back into the community from which he came, 
rehabilitated. 

Now, we do that; and strangely enough, we do it in an appreci- 
able number of cases; and we are doing something close to a mir- 
acle. And when we do not do it, and Tommy goes back to his family 
and he gets into fresh trouble, they say what a miserable training 
school we have. “What have they done for this fellow?” or “They 
have done no good.” 


Determining Release 


That brings up the subject of release. Release, in a certain 
number of training schools is the judgment, if you can use that dig- 
nified term, of somebody who is not capable of any judgment. It is 
a mechanical operation of the training system that a child has 
achieved something and out he goes. 

Release should mean this: It should mean that some person or 
persons, professionally competent, passes upon what has taken place 
in Tommy, giving due importance to Tommy’s social and financial 
background and his emotional characteristics and his record in the 
institution, and concludes there is a reasonable chance of expecting 
he will go straight, given this release plan. 

How many institutions are there, how many training schools 
are there that follow such procedure? Not a great many; but there 
are some. I think the procedure we followed for some years in the 
District of Columbia was pretty sound. The authority of parole was 
vested in the Bureau of Prisons. Four days before the meeting to 
consider parole applications, we received a volume containing the 
complete record of all boys coming up for parole. We went to the 
school, having read those records, and made notes. We then spent 
a morning going over the records with the staff of parole officers 
and psychiatrists and all who had something to add. We then dis- 
missed the staff and interviewed each boy separately. We had the 
boy’s whole history and his institutional record and plans. Then 
after talking with the boy. we might say, “Yes; the chances are 
that he will succeed under this plan.” Our feeling was that, while 
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orthodox parole might be exclusively in the hands of the profes- 
sional staff, we represented the interests not only of the boy but 
also of the community. 

The plan would include where the boy was going to live, what 
arrangements had been made with the school there if he was still 
of school age, what kind of job had been secured and what recrea- 
tional program had been prepared. 


Transition 


Have you thought of this? The boy who has been in a training 
school with a program not too inspiring and a discipline highly 
regimented has had his power of decision taken away from him, 
whether it was weak or strong; then we suddenly project him out 
into the community. Suppose I had my arms strapped for three 
months, constantly strapped; then they were suddenly unstrapped 
and I was called upon to sign my name to a letter. I could not sign 
it. So, when you put a boy in a highly regimented atmosphere where 
his power of decision is taken away from him and then you put him 
out in the community and expect him to go straight—he doesn’t do 
it because he can’t do it. 

I think we need something that has been talked about in New 
York and is used in New England. The transition from the training 
school to the community is too great, especially for a youngster who 
has had a poor family background. The need is for a place where he 
can be submitted to a certain amount of discipline, but where he 
can still go out to school or to a job in the daytime. That need is the 
responsibility of the community. Even a juvenile court record is a 
serious handicap. 

The District of Columbia says that no individual with a juve- 
nile record shall have that record held against him for any position 
in the Federal Government; but the youngster is subjected to a 
variety of handicaps, especially nowadays. When you try to get a 
youngster a job in a plant which has a contract with the Govern- 
ment, frequently you cannot because the juvenile record constitutes 
a security risk in many cases. There is a real handicap—and don’t 
forget it for a single minute—there is a real handicap in having a 
juvenile record. 

It is pathetic, I think, to see in how many cases the training 
school is isolated from the community, not only physically but even 
otherwise with institutions that are located quite close to the urban 
area. People say, “That is the place where the bad boys are.” In 
Washington we have something we are rather proud of, though 
there are few things in the District of Columbia of which we are 
proud. 


The Sponsor Movement 


Ten years ago, some of us started what we called the “Sponsor 
Movement” — That means two to three hundred private citizens, 
doctors, bankers, whoever you wish, each agrees to visit a certain 
trainee, child or adult, in one of the institutions in the District to 
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learn to know him and to act as technical advisor after his release. 
It means a group of citizens who know what juvenile delinquency 
is and know what a training school looks like from the inside and 
what a reformatory is. It is an idea which Alex Patterson in Eng- 
land applied many years ago. I remember his telling me that not 
only was it an advantage to the individual, but also it helped to de- 
velop a group of men and women he could appeal to when he wanted 
to do something to improve his prison system. 

Seldom do I make a speech without somebody saying, “You 
tried to tell us about the program of this training school. Will you 
tell us what success you have had?” That question is impossible to 
answer because I know of only one training school that has made 
any serious effort in popular terms to analyze how much failure or 
success they have had. Suppose you send a fellow away for armed 
robbery. He gets out and makes a reasonably good adjustment; 
then there is some minor failure. Is he to be put down as a success 
or failure? We need research; especially now when we are embark- 
ing on such an extensive program in dealing with juvenile delin- 
quency and juvenile training. 

I have listed a series of problems which are of more interest to 
training schools than to juvenile court judges; but I want to say a 
word about one: Corporal punishment. Usually when you talk on 
juvenile delinquency, some rather stout party rises and announces 
he is a vice-president of the XYZ Trust Company and he was 
spanked by his father when he was six years old. He asks why 
spankings aren’t used in training schools. I am sure when Dad 
spanked you, you did not suspect that Dad did not love you; where- 
as, if an officer of the training school goes after you with a rubber 
hose, you feel quite differently about it. 

Then let me say something about personality. Judge Criswell 
said yesterday, “I heartily agree that when someone influences you 
in the right way, it is someone you care for.” In a training school, 
you have to dole out care; and it is an expression in therapeutic 
shots, so to speak. You not only have to have somebody who cares, 
but somebody who knows through his professional equipment how 
to dole out care in doses—if you want to use that horrid term— in a 
way the individual understands. 





“The purpose of the Institute, the relation of the judge and the 
court to other agencies in the community, the analogy to the opera- 
tion of the FBI National Academy, and the strategic position of the 
court in Allegheny County are stated in a convincing language. All 
responsible thinking people should support this idea, and doubt- 
lessly will after they learn about it. Society must do better than 
it has in the past in dealing with children who are emotionally 
crippled.” 

Earl A. Dimmick 
Superintendent of Schools 
Pittsburgh Board of Education 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
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Spiritual Values 
I 


Restoration of Family Life 


By RABBI SOLOMON B. FREEHOF, D. D. 
Rodef Shalom Temple, Pittsburgh 


Friends, the late John Dewey was both a 
philosopher and educator and with him, because 
of his philosophy, those two abilities were not 
merely cumulative but were related logically. It 
was because he was the sort of philosopher he 
was that he became an educator, because with him 
thought was an instrument, truth was an instru- 
ment; and so he spent a great deal of time analyz- 
ing the efficacy, the engineering of thinking how 
it works. 

One of his early books was “How We Think” 
and he tried in it to analyze the construction of the development of a 
thought and to recall the sequence of, you might say, the genesis of 
a thought. He begins, he says every bit of constructive thinking be- 
gins, with an awareness of the problem. In other words, you will not 
bestir yourselves to think unless you are aware of a problem that 
bothers you, a problem that cries rather insistently for a solution, 
some awareness of the problem. The second step, he says, with us, 
if we learn to think systematically, is the definition of the problem. 
The problem first appears to us in a rather amorphous phase. We 
learn to limit it and get it into some sort of shape. After the defini- 
tion of the problem, the third stage with him always was suggested 
solutions. Solutions leap up in your mind. 

Well, as far as the problem of juvenile delinquency is con- 
cerned, awareness of the problem, we don’t have to worry about 
that. It shrieks from every headline in the newspaper, everyone is 
aware of the problem, and God knows we are not deprived of sug- 
gested solutions. The air is full of suggested solutions. The real dif- 
ficulty is in the definition of the problem, just what it implies, and 
what the limitations of it are; and it is in this field, in discussing 
the amorphous outline of the problem of juvenile delinquency that 
we must never, I believe, look for rapid replies, quick solutions, be- 
cause most of these problems that deal with human actions also deal 
with society ; and the problems that deal with society deal also with 
history ; and the problems that deal with the sequences of mood in 
history are often vague, and real, though vague, and spiritual, 
though they manifest themselves in material ways. 

So the little time that I have, I’d like to deal with something of 
the definition, the second step of John Dewey, something of the def- 
inition of the problem as it relates to family and spiritual matters 
around the family. 





Reaction to Delinquency 
Many manifestations of juvenile delinquency have varying im- 
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pacts upon the public. I believe the manifestation that creates the 
greatest bewilderment is the type of vandalism that is frequently 
reported. It isn’t the vandalism in itself that is so shocking or so 
new. I doubt whether in the last hundred years any neglected house 
or factory anywhere in America kept its windows intact for a long 
time. There is something about the windows of an unoccupied build- 
ing that awakens the original sin in almost every boy. It has to be 
understood, it isn’t merely the destructiveness, but what shocks 
people is that boys and girls in the early teens will not only break 
into a school or church to destroy things, but they will spend all 
night working hard at the destruction, do different work and drag 
things and spend a vast amount of energy in senseless breaking 
things down. It is this exertion that is surprising. It isn’t an im- 
pulse. It is almost a carefully prepared battle. It gives the impres- 
sion—what really scares us about it—it gives the impression of a 
battle, a war of destruction, a raid in a hostile country. It is as if 
they are face to face with enemy property and they mustn’t spare 
any energy to destroy it. In other words, this determined expendi- 
ture of hours and energy in the dark hours of the night gives the 
feeling of a certain hostility between the generations, at least a 
deep estrangement. And if this is true of many, many circles of 
young people in the teens, it is to a lesser degree true of many, many 
circles of young people. 


There is undoubtedly less of a feeling of belonging together be- 
tween the generations now than there has been. Let’s say there is an 
alienation between the youth and the adult generation which mani- 
fests itself in an extreme way in this determined destruction of 
adult property and in many other ways that all can see who have to 
deal with children. There is a gulf between us. They don’t under- 
stand our language. If they are good children, they will listen po- 
litely ; but if you have any sensitiveness you know you are talking 
across a gulf. Why that is to the extent that it is, is really one of 
the chief things I’d like to explore in your presence. 

I believe that something definite has occurred in modern times 
in the mood of young people, and, of course, any widespread psychic 
mood is hard to pin down. It becomes clear to me when I think that 
when I was a boy, our favorite stuff when we were young, those of 
us, let us say, of my age, the favorite reading for boys was, let us 
say, Horatio Alger. Very poor literature. The favorite pictures of 
young people today are comics of the type of Superman. Very poor 
art. Now the change from Horatio Alger to Superman is a signifi- 
cant change to the extent that these trivial, inarticulate things are 
indicative of anything deep. At least Horatio Alger said this, “You 
work hard, you develop certain characteristics of personality, and 
you will be rewarded. How far you get in life depends on how much 
effort you spend.” And Superman says, “‘All you need is some magic 
power, some wonderful break, something superhuman, something 
that doesn’t depend on effort.” If you get the breaks, if you are 
given this special opportunity—in other words, the difference is 
this: the difference between moral and magic. 
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Usefulness of Ambition 


Older generations believed in the usefulness of ambition. It 
was characteristic of America. It is not our concern now to speak 
of that blessed quality of somewhat prolonged youth and extended 
ambition, which perhaps is the secret of America’s material prog- 
ress. The reason why the great South American countries are as 
richly endowed as we are and remain colonial, raw material coun- 
tries and we develop the highest standard, the nearest approach to 
the abolition of poverty in the history of man, is chiefly because we 
Americans stayed adolescent longer. Europeans may laugh at us and 
consider us boyish and naive; but the drive, the belief in achieving 
things through ambitious visualization of the grand future lasted 
with us longer. Aside from that building of America due to this pro- 
longed youth, that meant every generation had a hundred thousand 
life years more of ambitious youth in America than any other coun- 
try, aside from that, the sense of ambition in the young was a bond 
between the two generations, because generally in a fairly com- 
fortable family the old man had attained something and when the 
young man thought of going into law, as the old man did, he knew 
very soon that the old man had qualities that he’d like to imitate and 
the old man’s law office or the old man’s business was something 
that some day he would surpass but at least at present he wanted to 
attain. So the boy’s father was part of his future, and, therefore, as 
long as it was an age of ambition, it was an age in which young and 
old were united in common social enterprise. That was the socio- 
logical value of—let’s call it the illusion—if we wish to be cynical 
about it, the illusion of ambition. It was a blessed illusion then. 

What has happened in our time, I believe, is clear enough. I 
have seen too many sons whose fathers came to me with the com- 
plaint that ‘the boy doesn’t want to go into my business’ or ‘doesn’t 
care to go into any law office.’ The father complains, “ I did every- 
thing for him. Not only for him but myself and the rest of the 
family, but I always dreamed my boy would be with me.” And there 
are too many boys who feel that is exactly what they don’t want. 
The bond with the old man is broken and the present generation 
tends to prefer security to opportunity. Not that we are to blame 
them, because they live in an uncertain age. Every young adolescent 
knows that the Army, Navy or Air Force is part of his career. He 
can’t plan an uninterrupted education ; and the whole world has sud- 
denly in many profound ways become uncertain. You can’t blame 
young people for just wanting to be safe; but young people inquire 
more about retirement benefits when they are still eighteen and 
nineteen, and it is security rather than opportunity. 


Subsidance of Ambition 


What is characteristic of our age, for better or worse, is this 
psychic reality. There is a subsidance of real ambition. It may be 
a temporary thing, I believe it is, but it is a far-reaching thing, a 
subsidance of ambition. We are building an additional building at 
the Temple. I like to talk to the workmen and I find nearly all the 
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men in middle life have a complaint about the young men, of 
course men all have complaints about young people, but their com- 
plaint is curious. “These boys don’t want to learn or listen to us.” 
“They don’t feel we have anything to tell them.” There, because of 
the breaking down of the desire to grow and develop, the bridge be- 
tween the two generations is broken and that leads the young people 
to feel, in extreme moods, that the old people are not their friends, 
are their enemies or at least alien; and their property is not their 
property ; and when a boy is, in addition, psychically disturbed, then 
the alien property becomes enemy property and he will spend hours 
and effort breaking it down. 

I think—take Kipling, who is now slowly coming back into his 
own—we always have these experiences with poets who become old- 
fashioned. You and I have lived through the period when Longfel- 
low was hopelessly old-fashioned and he is now being quoted again. 
The same thing is happening with Kipling. He had a great deal of 
instinct about life and character, and he combined the sense of prop- 
erty with the sense of adulthood in his famous and quoted poem in 
which he says to the young man, “If you live in a certain way, yours 
is the world and everything that is in it, and what’s more, you'll be 
a man, my son,” and the young man, feeling this isn’t his world, 
forgetting that all these institutions are waiting for him to lead, 
all the courts and all the schools and all the city halls, and all the 
buildings are waiting for him, they are his, but he doesn’t feel it is 
his world. And he hasn’t ary ambition, and so the subsidance of am- 
bition is one of the great inhibitions of character development; and 
it seems to me one of the basic causes of the troubles with which we 
are confronted. 


Now, of course, things can be remedied and the mood between 
the generations, of course, should be remedied in the first instance 
in the family. But that is not so easy, for again a rather subtle 
change—besides the subsidance of youthful ambition — another 
subtle change has overcome us in recent years. There is in Pitts- 
burgh, you know, a young scientist who discovered the cure for in- 
fantile paralysis; and as part of the honor that was showered upon 
him, he and his family—he has two boys and his wife—were in- 
vited to the White House to meet the President and they went, and 
after they met the President, the newspapers had photos of them 
shaking hands with the President; and the nine-year-old boy 
couldn’t wait until he got home, and when he did he yelled across 
to his playmate, “Hey, I’m famous, and my Dad is famous, too.” 
Now the kid felt he shared his Dad’s fame, maybe even surpassed 
it, but it is a wonderful thing for a child, a boy particularly, to have 
a father whom he looks up to. And I submit to you that through our 
own change of ideas in family relationship that status of a father 
has been rather foolishly and wantonly abandoned. 


Abdication of the Father 


A father has ceased wanting to be someone looked up to. He 
wants to be a pal. Of all the pathetic self-delusions of a grown-up 
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man—that he can be a pal to a boy. Doesn’t a father of thirty know 
that to a boy of six, thirty might as well be ninety? and he is hope- 
lessly old and the boy can’t wait until the father gets through his 
palship so he can go and play with his contemporaries? What is the 
notion of wanting to be a pal? It is a natural reaction in a family 
where the father was a boss. Some of us grew up — particularly 
those of us from immigrant families—when the old man came in, 
his entrance was an event. You knew he was home and kids were 
quiet. Those of you who know German, know he was master of the 
house. And perhaps a reaction to that repressiveness of the old gen- 
eration has led the father to abdicate his status. I call your attention 
to the fact in Scripture, the Ten Commandments don’t say, “Love 
your father.” But “Honor your father.” Puppies can love their par- 
ents but it takes a real parent to be willing to grow to be the kind 
of a person whom his son can honor. That is what a child needs 
most. He doesn’t want a pseudopa! five times his age. He wants 
someone he can trust, someone whose word is good, someone whose 
rules are justly enforced, and in the presence of whose life he can 
feel secure. A child needs to be secure. He can’t be secure with an 
amateur pal. He needs a father. 

The abdication of the father, as a result of so-understood edu- 
cational theories, has done a great deal of harm. At least it has 
failed to restore, to help us restore, the proper relationship in the 
family. The father should represent to the boy his future, what he’d 
like to become; not a pseudocontemporary, but someone he can 
trust and rely on and in whose presence he can find strength. And 
this abdication, you know, you can tell by the comic strips. I never 
made too much of a study of the comic strips as a revelation of the 
national subconscious. At all events, these writers, makers of the 
comic strip, have to write one every day and sell them and get to 
have a shrewd idea of the public pulse. I call to your attention that 
in no comic strip is there one respected father. He is always a simp 
whom everybody can manipulate or he is bossed by the mother. 
Don’t say necessarily it began with Jiggs. The only way Daddy 
Warbucks could be a respected father was by making him disappear 
for a year or two at intervals. But every other father comes home 
dead tired and the kid manipulates him and so does everybody else. 
There is no father any more. It is an age that is looking for some- 
one to be in loco parentis. So two things of a somewhat amorphous 
nature are perhaps responsible for the exasperation of the situa- 
tion. It is bitter. It is embittered. First, a subsidance of ambition 
that is due to the world situation and an abdication of the paternal 
status due to misunderstood educational psychology. 


Changing the Situation 


These situations can be remedied but it takes a change in the 
atmosphere of the world. It is due largely to what the Germans used 
to call “die Zeitgeist,” the spirit of the age, the air that we breathe. 
Well, Russia, being an autocracy, has a certain advantage over us, it 
being ordered to change. The Russian Revolution began with an at- 
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tempt to abolish the family, as you know. They meant to raise the 
children in communal nurseries and kitchens! and try to make di- 
vorce possible by postal card, so the family, which is the abode of 
personal property and a dangerous potential shrine for the revival 
of religion, should be abolished. They began that and then discov- 
ered they had wild children, a juvenile delinquency problem of a 
mass school, and decided to re-establish the family in a rather puri- 
tanical way. What Russia does by fire, that it is successful ; so we do 
by debate and discussion, and fortunately for us the American 
people are “faddy” and almost every new notion in psychology is 
likely to find its way into the movies, then into the parent-teacher 
organizations, and eventually everybody tries to live a new kind of 
personal life. 

So I believe that we will be coming to see that the duty of a 
father, the duty of a home, is to represent security ; and security de- 
pends upon law, law justly enforced, family law. And law means 
two generations, each with its function — an older generation de- 
voted to the necessary dignities and, if necessary, the aloofness that 
sometimes is required, but someone to trust, someone to grow to 
and support the subsidance of ambition. It is litthe more optimistic 
today than it was six months ago, and it may still be optimistic to- 
morrow. God has infinite resources that He injects into this world 
and we wait for an age of better hope; but in the meantime all who 
conserve the church and courts must serve in loco parentis. The 
boys brought before juvenile ccurt judges must learn to feel an ad- 
miration for the judge as a man. He is a substitute father and the 
boy should not want to displease him, but to feel that he is just, to 
fee: that he is stronger in the presence of that judge. We all have 
to be clear-cut and helpful and friendly, but make it clear that we 
represent the child’s future, not the child’s past. 

The grand verse of the Prophet Malachi ends the prophetic 
book, “Behold, I will send Elijah, the prophet, in that great and 
awesome day and he will unite the hearts of the parents with the 
hearts of the children.” It does seem strange that for such a natural 
job like uniting the hearts of the parents with the hearts of the chil- 
dren, which ought to be automatic, God needs to send a miraculous 
advent into the earth. Why does it need the prophet to do it? There 
comes a time when the gulf between the generations widens and it 
needs extraordinary effort to bridge the gap. We are in such a 
time; and I have no doubt that the subsidance of ambition, which 
makes the older generation appear hostile to the young, will grad- 
ually fade and the abdication of parenthood will, I trust, come out 
of fashion and fathers will try to be worthy of honor again. 





“T read last night with a great deal of interest your formula- 
tion of the proposed juvenile court research project. I certainly like 
it and think it is something well worth doing and you can count on 
me to help in any way possible.” 

James V. Bennett, Director 
Bureau of Prisons, United States Department of Justice 
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Spiritual Values 


II 
The Revival of Neighborliness 


By RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN O’GRADY 
National Conference of Catholic Charities, Washington, D.C. 


I am glad to be here; and I am glad to have 
the opportunity of participating with the Rabbi 
at this very interesting session of the institute for 
juvenile court judges. Now, although I should say 
my natural temptation is to go along with what 
has already been discussed, I want to present a 
somewhat new point of view—not really new, for 
it is as old as the world, I presume, but new in its 
need to be emphasized in our time. 

I am interested in getting away as far as I 
can from this depersonalizing of our society. I 
should like to work for a revival of neighborliness. I have experi- 
mented with it in many countries, in Africa and India and in South 
Italy, and I have also experimented in our own country. I received 
my first inspiration in this field from my contacts with the begin- 
ning of the Back of the Yards Neighborhood Council in Chicago 
some sixteen years ago. I was associated with the beginnings of 
that council; and I marvelled at the ability of a young Jewish 
friend of mine, Saul Alinsky, to band together into one solid com- 
munity organization fourteen different nationalities—a great fel- 
low. He had other groups beside these so-called nationality groups. 
They lived together as brothers, whereas previously they had not 
been on speaking terms. Many of them belonged to my church, but 
there were different nationality churches and there was hardly any 
communication between them. I suppose the only thing that had 
banded them together was possibly the political organization. The 
Democratic political organization had had some success; and, of 
course, that was one trouble we ran into because I don’t think the 
Democratic political organization relished this new program, the 
ability of man to get together in his own interest. 





Community Disorganization 


I learned certain things from my association with that group 
which are pertinent to what confronts us now in every city in the 
United States, I believe, and in every neighborhood; and that is 
that you couldn’t isolate these problems one from the other. For in- 
stance, you couldn’t isolate delinquency and take it up as a purely 
specialized problem. It was part of a community problem. It was a 
part of the disorganization of those neighborhoods, the inability of 
people to get together and work together in meeting their common 
problems as they saw them, not as some outsider saw them, because 
until then they had been dealt with by outsiders, people alien to the 
community. Now they were rising up themselves. 
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I participated in their early meetings and it was fascinating to 
me. I could see them, isolated one from the other, then joining in 
with other groups and other denominations, not simply with their 
other language brethren. They’d join with everybody; and I could 
see them grow up and become part of the community and I felt the 
more social-minded they became, the better their own ministry 
flourished. At first they were timid and said, “We are going to 
lose our own people;” but they did get together and that is how 
America was formed. 

That is one thing we learned, you can’t isolate these issues and 
specialize them. And, secondly, you get into controversial issues. 
Like on the West Side of Chicago we found this fine organization 
springing up and raising all sorts of questions. What about this 
vice in here? How can we live with it? How can we control it? The 
police eventually said, “There is nothing we can do. We can bring 
kids into court and our opponents have the best legal talent; and 
the only way we can eliminate it is through the power of the neigh- 
bor,” and the neighbors had the power. They had been gathering 
power. Then, of course, something happened, as does always hap- 
pen in these situations where you get a real neighborhood organiza- 
tion. Something happens because you get into controversial issues 
and maybe you run into a machine. There are such things in our 
cities, political machines. You run into that interest. They are mak- 
ing a lot of money on those conditions and maybe some money 
comes to somebody from the sources of vice. 


Learning by Doing 

We learned that from Back of the Yards, as we used to call it. 
Nowadays we apply a larger term and call it “Industrial Areas 
Foundations.” Another thing we learned is that you have to proceed 
simply. People learn by doing simple things. I found the same thing 
in Indian villages. They grow up by doing simple things. Then they 
begin to see they can do larger things. 

Next it has to be an indigenous organization. People have to 
regard it as their own. Of course, we run into trouble with the spe- 
cialist. People say, ““We aren’t prepared. Who are we anyway? We 
are simple people.” They used to say of Saul Alinsky, he was a so- 
ciologist, but he wasn’t a social worker; and he was getting into 
ground that didn’t belong to him and he wasn’t prepared. Even the 
settlement people, I remember them from the days in Chicago, when 
I spent many evenings in Hull House. There you had the crusaders. 
They weren’t specialists. They were crusaders but of another age, 
however ; of an age that patronized the people who came in. That is 
how some people who lifted them up by the hand knew these folks. 
The world has changed in the meantime and people don’t want to be 
led by the hand anymore. They want to lead themselves more and 
more. These were some of the concepts I gathered. 

This must be a civic organization, not just one religious organ- 
ization of one church. It has to be for everybody. It will be all the 
better for the churches if they can support such a civic organization 
for all the people, because the neighborhood is the natural thing. I 
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thought it was very different in those days; but now I have come to 
the conclusion that it is not too different, that people get together 
much more naturally. We assume that all the spirit of neighborli- 
ness is going out of our society; that all our neighborhoods are 
broken down. I find that they haven’t broken down and it shows 
that there is a lot of force in our neighborhoods. And the American 
family hasn’t broken down, it is strong. I think everything that has 
come since the war has given us a different picture of the Ameri- 
can community. We have strength even in these disorganized neigh- 
borhoods. The question is what are we going to do about it. 


The Grass Roots Approach 


In the original days of this movement, we thought about it in 
terms of bringing organizations together. That was our first ap- 
proach. Due to the character of the leadership we had had in Chi- 
cago, I think we succeeded pretty well. But nowadays we incline 
more and more towards grass roots approach, that you must get 
around among the people in those neighborhoods, you must go 
house to house. You must try to band them together in small 
groups. You might get one person who will band together about ten 
families and have them discuss their problems and what they’d 
like to do for themselves. Then another ten and another ten and be 
gradually building up his membership and gradually finding issues 
you can get people together on, and there can’t be just one issue. 
They must be simple ones. But it is very difficult to get them to- 
gether on a specialty: You have to have breadth of interest. 

Another problem we are running into now, in all this so-called 
conservation, and they call it action—people have been getting to- 
gether now in neighborhoods. They call themselves conservation 
committees but when you look closely at them, they are interested 
in conserving their own real estate interest and making money, be- 
cause in this rapid shift a lot of money is being made and a lot of 
big interests are being created and they are creating obstacles for 
those of us who would like to organize the neighborhood for the 
purpose of the objectives of the people within the neighborhood. 
We have, I think, recently made some progress in Chicago. In many 
of the neighborhoods in Chicago we have had considerable progress. 
We are not moving so fast as we should because of the issues we 
run into. They are different issues, very different issues. 


Racial Issues 


We have the racial issue because, after all, with immigration 
shut off, which was the labor supply of American cities in the old 
days, we have the coming of the Negro into our cities and that is 
creating many problems. They are not insoluble. I am not willing 
to say they are insoluble. I don’t believe they are. They need to be 
considered. People tell me when they see the young African on the 
march—and he is one hundred million, you know; and when he joins 
together with his Asiatic brothers, they represent two-thirds of the 
people of the globe and they are all on the march; maybe there isn’t 
too much time. That is a thing we ought to give some thought to. 
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Now we have these highly complicated problems. I do feel that 
this moment has a hope. I am greatly encouraged by what I have 
seen in the valleys of California in the past two months—the young 
Mexicans. I have seen in the San Joaquin valley and in the Imperial 
valley, which was much tougher than the San Joaquin, I have seen 
them change whole school boards, organize their own people on the 
neighborhood and block basis and get thousands of new voters reg- 
istered, actually voting, getting them out to the polls, their own 
people. I have seen them throw out school boards because these 
school boards would not give them educational facilities they 
needed. I have seen them join with other groups, with Negro and 
Puerto Rican and everybody else who came along. They have sense 
enough to recognize that they cannot do this thing by just getting 
in another Ghetto, and what we are trying to do is not organize an- 
other Ghetto; we want to organize these communities because we 
find so many people who have been trying to do this thing from the 
top. 

Specialists from the top say, “My goodness, this is a Godsend 
to us,” and they are willing to join with them, as they are in the 
Santa Clara valley. There they decided to take up 150 families who 
had some delinquency problems; the psychiatric social worker got 
on the inside with them, but not to tell them what to do; two proba- 
tion officers became associated with them; and the judges are in- 
terested. They have a regular visitation of all these 150 families; 
and take them, group by group, ten families to each group who get 
together to discuss their problems and the specialists are counselors 
to them. They didn’t enter into that situation to tell them what to 
do; they were counselors; and we have been able to get more and 
more of that in the fourteen areas now, new areas in California, in- 
cluding the Imperial Valley and San Joaquin. 


The Community Approach 


And we have reached to the beginning of the Sacramento Val- 
ley ; but right now we are in trouble in the city of Stockton. I think 
we are going to win, because we have the votes. It is a question as 
to whether Stockton will eliminate vice, a simple thing like that; 
but that is the big issue in the political campaign in Stockton. We 
have thousands of new voters and they are going to vote; and we 
are going to have more new citizens there who are going to vote 
and the decent elements in the town are willing to join up with 
them. That’s the reason why I am so much concerned about this new 
community approach to the question of juvenile delinquency. We 
need this as part of the allover program. 

Take, for instance, what happened in Stockton. One of our 
young clergy joined up with them, a very interesting young man. 
He certainly has fire under his feet. He has the idea, “This is a 
civic movement and I am joining in as a citizen. I don’t want to 
take control for the church, but I am joining in for the church.” 
And he’s taken these boys out of barrooms and joints and joined 
them up in this organization and I have met them and he will say, 
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Judge Schramm, Judge Criswell, Mr. Y eager 


“This boy is doing fairly well now. He is all right now.” He has a 
way to go yet but he talks to them very nicely. He is probably only 
about 27 years old himself and he is not much older, you see, than 
the boy he is dealing with; but they are brothers and he’s brought 
them in and he’s pointed out one after the other, what this new as- 
sociation has done in taking these boys from the joints in that town 
which doesn’t have too much to boast of. 

I don’t want to detain you. I just wanted to throw out these 
few ideas. 


Now what conclusions should we draw? It seems to me that a 
court or agency cannot depend on the individual, specialized ap- 
proach today. That is all right, we need specialists in our courts; 
but it seems to me that we ought to have in each court a number of 
individuals, depending on the size of the court, who are community- 
minded and sensitive to what is going on in the community. I’d 
like to see them tie themselves up with the organizations. 


I had a meeting recently in Los Angeles with an organization 
that was carrying on certain types of work and I started with the 
individuals in that organization. I said, “I am not interested in 
what you are doing as a bureaucracy and in your regular program. 
I think I know all about that and I read your reports and you give 
me those, but I am interested in what you are doing as individuals 
in your own block.” It was perfectly amazing. I talked with about 
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seventy of them a good part of the night; and we discussed what 
they could do more to develop it in their own neighborhoods. Cer- 
tain of these would say you couldn’t do this in certain areas; but 
the majority said they could do more in their own neighborhoods. 
So I think you ought to think about what you could do in joining 
up with some of these organizations, to see what can be done to in- 
tensify their own work. Think of it not only in terms of the good 
people, the saved ; but also in terms of seeing what they could do to 
get some of these problem families involved in their group discus- 
sions. 


The Christian Family Movement 


I have seen that in Chicago with the movement there called 
The Christian Family Movement. I attend their meetings quite 
regularly when I go to Chicago, and I am constantly talking with 
them, the same type of language I talk to the home economists in 
your own community. You folks are too much concerned about these 
good families. They will take care of themselves. They are getting 
together now. But you have to keep on reaching out and getting 
these other families in and giving them the benefit of all your ex- 
perience. Don’t adopt a preaching attitude toward them; we have 
to get away from that in all this work. You have to be kindly and 
influence people by example. I am convinced more and more, be- 
cause that is how our Christianity spread first anyhow. It spread 
by example, by the example of the people who were living the life 
and by the example of communities. 

As I have often pointed out in talking of St. Paul, he traversed 
the mountains. The early Christians didn’t make a few converts 
here and there. They organized groups and communities. There was 
not this individual Christianity so characteristic of Europe which 
the African criticizes so much. The African says he hopes he 
doesn’t lose all his fine tribal institutions. That is what the young 
African tells me now. He wants to conserve these old-time family 
traditions. I traveled around the Gold Coast last winter taking part 
in the reunions in the villages. They are struggling to maintain 
their old-type institution, communal institution. One thought I have 
about this is that you ought to do this; and I think there is some 
sensitivity to it as I find in your discussions here. You are getting 
into these groups interested in counseling. 


Suggestions for Judges 


Now these are two suggestions that I have for judges. I think 
inevitably you are going to get into this work and be concerned 
about it; because of your position as judge you can work at it 
quietly — I wouldn’t want to see you go out and announce to the 
people that you are going to do all this to assume leadership, but I 
think it is something that has to be done quietly. I recently wrote a 
memorandum for the Social Economic Council on this whole ques- 
tion and I pointed to two things: I said I owe a great deal to the en- 
couragement I receive from my church, not necessarily from all 
branches of my church, but from my church internationally, from 
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the Vatican; and I have been encouraged by the things I have re- 
ceived from the British Colonial Office and the Territories, be- 
cause they are interested in this new concept, and in Great Britain, 
too. In Great Britain they say about us that we become too special- 
ized; specialization is all right and they want that, too, but they 
want more of this community group organization. That is what the 
leaders of British social work tell me and that is what the magis- 
trates told me at the meeting I held with them a year ago last Sep- 
tember in London. 

It is in line with the teachings of my church because, after all, 
a church group is a body; and all Christians are a body; and this 
is the thing that should band them all together. I am not forgetting 
my Jewish brethren. As they know quite well, I work with them, 
too, in this because I received my first inspiration in this field 
from Saul Alinsky, who is still a close personal friend. We have 
to think about this thing as a community, as a neighborhood; and 
we have to think about bringing all peoples together because what 
we are doing is this: We are revitalizing the interest of the indi- 
vidual. The individual is not lost in this. We must put the individual 
on a new pedestal, the potential he has in doing things for himself; 
and we must encourage him to do things for himself instead of dis- 
couraging. 


The Spirit of Self-Help 


I have grave question at times with some of the things set 
forth in-the interest of American social work. We talk about ex- 
tending services, and I keep saying to myself—they haven’t asked 
you for those services. They are working out their own salvation. 
Maybe they are not doing as well as you think you can do for them, 
but what are they going to look like when you get through with 
them: I have emphasized that eternally. 

Recently I finished a study and marvelled at the spirit of the 
neighborhoods, the spirit of self-help, the struggle of men and 
families to keep themselves, to maintain their own censure board. 
Some of my associates said such matters ought to be referred to 
visiting nurses and this or that agency downtown. I said, “They 
haven’t asked you, have they? They are getting along.” But we have 
that craving to extend our services instead of thinking about what 
can we do in encouraging man to help himself. It is in line with 
what I would call the power and theology of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, that we are all potentially one. In the neighborhood, in the 
city, in the country, internationally we are all one; because we have 
to think about this in terms of international brotherhood also. 

I have set forth a few simple ideas that may inspire you to 
think about this thing in your own local communities, because I 
know that you are—as I have so frequently pointed out to judges— 
you are natural leaders in your communities. I could point out so 
many communities and so many judges here who are the more sig- 
nificant civic leaders in their own communities. 

Thank you very much. 
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The Civie Luncheon 


As chairman of the committee asked by Judge Schramm to 
sponsor the citizens’ luncheon during the Pennsylvania Mason 
Juvenile Court Institute, Louis Caplan, Esq., former president of 
the Allegheny County Bar Association, presented Rosemary Casey, 
Mrs. Walter S. Church, Mrs. Harry Epstine, Joseph H. Bialas, 
Charles T. Carey, Sanford Chilcote, Dr. Earl Dimmick, John J. 
Grove, Joseph D. Hughes, Gwilym A. Price and Dr. Edward R. 
Weidlein. He remarked: 

“I think it is a fine thing that this community should show its 
feeling for the Juvenile Court and the work it is doing by attending 
in so large and representative a group as we have here today. I am 
sure it is heartening not only to Judge Schramm who is President 
Judge of the Juvenile Court of Allegheny County but also to the 
other judges who preside in juvenile courts elsewhere to know that 
the community is so deeply interested in the work they are doing. 

“There is a good civic force in the City of Pittsburgh; and that, 
with the leadership and service of our distinguished Mayor, augurs 
well for our children.” 

MAYOR LAWRENCE addressed the group briefly: 


I am delighted to attend this meeting; and I 
am sorry that I could not be with you on Sunday 
night, but I took a week’s vacation which was 
badly needed. 

I notice the mother and grandmother and 
godmother of the Juvenile Court, Mrs. John M. 
Phillips, was on the program Sunday night. I am 
sure she told you all about the great things that 
are being done by the separate Juvenile Court we 
have in Allegheny County. We in Pittsburgh are 
in a bragging era. We are bragging all the time 
about something; but one thing we like to brag about is the Juve- 
nile Court we have had here for more than two decades under the 
leadership of Judge Schramm. 

I think it is attributable in great measure to this fact that we 
do not have here the same amount of juvenile delinquency we see 
in other places. 

When I was a youngster, there were no juvenile courts and no 
playgrounds; and there were many other things we did not have in 
government that today we not only have but demand, with the re- 
sult that costs have mounted and mounted. But I am one who is not 
only a public official but a taxpayer; and I feel we have to meet 
these situations or our present way of life will deteriorate. I think 
you people who devote yourselves to these things are rendering a 
great service. 

We are dealing here with the present, and I want to assure you 
that we are honored by having you come here, seeing Pittsburgh. I 
do hope that before long you will come back and meet with your 
compatriots in Pittsburgh once more. 
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President Judge Schramm said: 


I am very humble to see such a very representative group, the 
Four Hundred best of Pittsburgh, who are gathered together to 
express this interest in children ; 
and I am happy that my col- 
leagues are able to see you. We 
want them to see Pittsburgh at 
its best. 

While there are many groups 
here today, I should like to call 
attention to the Federation of 
Womens Clubs who, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Lampshire, 
their welfare chairman, are so 
well represented at this lunch- 
eon; and the Housewares Club 
which has been so generous in 
its support of the Children’s 
Fund is well represented. The 
Equitable Life Assurance Com- 
pany, under the leadership of 
Mark Higgins, has been most 
helpful throughout the years in 
its interest in children. 

The Junior League is rep- 
resented here today. They have 
been most interested in our 
work, supplementing us with volunteers to help us with the chil- 
dren. And the South Hills Outlook Club for years has had a birthday 
party once a month at the Juvenile Detention Home for the children 
who are with us when their birthdays come. It may be the first time 
in a child’s life that he is guest at a birthday party. And the Volun- 
teer Bureau which supplies volunteers, nurses and other help to us. 
The Jewish Juniors have been especially devoted. 





Award To Commissioner Marshall 


The group that to us in the Court has demonstrated the best of 
community service is the Salvation Army. The Salvation Army has 
been especially interested in our work, as they are wherever there 
is need; and we are glad that the Commissioner is able to be here 
today to participate in this affair which marks the ninth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Salvation Army-Juvenile Court Chil- 
dren’s Fund. In token of our personal esteem and of our apprecia- 
tion to the Army for its offices that make life so much more worth- 
while, I should like to present the commissioner an award as the 
friend of children. 

Therefore, in behalf of all children I present this rather unique 
plaque. It shows the footprint of a baby, indicating in a sense that 
those footprints, as they go on through life, depend upon you and 
upon me and upon the community in general. 


aie 
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Where There’s a Heart, There’s a Way 
By COMMISSIONER NORMAN S. MARSHALL 


Eastern Territorial Commander, The Salvation Army 


We all remember the old adage: “Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way.” I should like to 
change it for my purpose to read: “Where there’s 
a heart, there’s a way.” 

Too many of us who are engaged in special- 
ized branches of social welfare work are content 
to do our job happily within the confines of the 
rules and restrictions and limitations of our par- 
ticular section, and quite ready to defend our- 
selves and justify what may be left untouched or 
undone because it lies outside the purview and 
content of our job. 

We are meticulous in meeting the demands within the partic- 
ular framework of our responsibilities; and sincerely regret that 
necessary thing which is left undone because it does not come with- 
in our category of service and professional duties. 

This was the case with the man who “fell among thieves’”— 
who was robbed and beaten and left by the roadside to die — who 
was passed up by the priests and the levite on just such grounds as 
indicated above. But, fortunately for the poor fellow, along came 
the Samaritan (now known as the good Samaritan), just a layman 
with a heart of compassion which went out in mercy to his needy 
fellow man. And without the consciousness of rules and restric- 
tions, he ministered to him. Of course, it cost him something of time 
and trouble and inconvenience and money: He was a busy man on 
a mission, and he could have excused himself; but he didn’t. He 
turned and went over to where the man was lying on the ground 
and took him to the hotel ... He paid the innkeeper and said: “If 
there is anymore expense, I will repay you when I return.” 

“Where there’s a heart, there’s a way”... a way over hurdles 
of racial barriers; a way over religious differences; a way over 
selfish considerations; a way over social restrictions; a way to be 
human and kind and considerate and helpful. The good Samaritan 
was a real “second-miler.” 

The reason for these introductory remarks is to suggest that 
here in Pittsburgh, in the Allegheny County Juvenile Court, under 
the guidance and inspiration of Judge Gustav L. Schramm and his 
associates we have another “good Samaritan” episode and another 
“second-miler” performance: “Where there’s a heart, there’s a 
way ” 





Sensing the limitations of the law and the restrictions on the 
use of tax money through the medium of the juvenile court proceed- 
ings, and yet conscious also of much more that needed to be done on 
behalf of the young citizens, Judge Schramm inaugurated the idea 
of what is now known as “The Salvation Army — Juvenile Court 
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Children’s Fund.” This plan was set up in November 1946 and func- 
tions under a special agreement between the Salvation Army and 
the Juvenile Court of Allegheny County. Possibly the reading of 
this Agreement may be enlightening. 


AGREEMENT 


It is hereby agreed between THE SALVATION ARMY and 
the JUVENILE COURT OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY that a Fund 
be established under the sponsorship of the Salvation Army. 


(1) The purpose of said Fund is to enable the Court to meet 
S.U.N. (Special Unmet Needs) in addition to those met from tax 
funds as a public body. 


(a) Such “special unmet needs” arise in ministering to thou- 
sands of children under the supervision of the Court. The extras, 
such as birthday cards or gifts, holiday remembrances, a musical 
instrument or a pet, sports attendance or other entertainment, a 
treat in the course of personal contact with the Court officer, a 
class ring, dentures, .. . indicate to a child that people care about 
him; that he “belongs”; that he has a chance to make good. 


(b) “Extras” also include encouragement to staff members 
to increase their efficiency and human understanding, enabling 
better service. Providing speakers at staff meetings, sending staff 
members a few at a time to attend professional meetings or to visit 
other juvenile courts would be illustrative of such practical en- 
couragement and stimulation for the staff. 


(2) The Fund is established by power of attorney issued by 
the proper authorities of the Salvation Army, authorizing the open- 
ing of a special bank account under the name The Salvation Army 
(Juvenile Court Children’s Fund). Checks made out or moneys 
contributed for this Fund shall be deposited in the Fidelity Trust 
Company. Withdrawals shall be ONLY on requisition, authorized 
by the Administrative Committee, later described, and signed by 
the Judge of the Juvenile Court OR a member designated by him 
AND countersigned by the Divisional Commander of the Salvation 
Army OR a member of his staff designated by him. The Salvation 
Army may allocate from its welfare funds sums of money to this 
Fund in addition to specifically designated contributions to the 
Fund from private individuals or groups in the community. 

This Fund is to be audited in like manner to all funds of the 
Salvation Army itself. 


(3) The administration of the Fund is to be determined by 
an Administrative Committee of public-spirited citizens, not to ex- 
ceed eleven (11) in number, chosen by the Judge of the Court, with 
the Chairman of the Pittsburgh Advisory Committee of the Salva- 
tion Army and the Judge of the Juvenile Court as ex officio mem- 
bers. The terms of such appointive members shall be for one (1) 
year from date of appointment. 
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Commissioner Marshall Accepts the Award from Judge Schramm. Mr. Bennett 
Smiles Approval 


The Administrative Committee, in order to carry out policies 
determined by it in connection with the Fund, shall select an execu- 
tive secretary and determine his compensation as well as his duties 
and responsibilities. 


(4) This agreement is to continue in effect unless upon writ- 
ten notice by either party or by mutual agreement it is dissolved. 
It shall then be the duty of the Administrative Committee to de- 
termine the disposition of any moneys remaining at that time in 
the Fund. 


This agreement has furnished the basis of operation during 
the past nine years. In fulfillment of its purposes, this Fund has 
served as a valuable aid in accomplishing much broader results in 
the care of and ministry to these children, these young people. It 
has helped to create a bond of friendship and understanding be- 
tween the probation officer and the youngster involved; a relation- 
ship far more important than the service itself. It has fostered con- 
fidence and built a sense of security and of “being wanted” and 
“being cared for” in the child. It has frequently avoided referral 
to another agency in order that these little things might be done. 
Possibly, excerpts from some of their letters will tell this part of 
the story better than I could. 
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Results 


I am going to share some of these letters with you .. . letters 
written by children to Dr. John H. Adams, executive secretary of 
the Children’s Fund: 

“T shall never be able to thank you enough for the money you 
sent me at graduation. I was very surprised to receive it. I really 
appreciate it and hope to make you all very proud of me. Thank you 
very much. God bless you!” 

“Thank you for the wonderful gift of ten dollars you gave me 
at my graduation. Through you and the other wonderful people like 
you on the Children’s Fund board, an opportunity was opened to us 
children in orphanages and homes to have the experience of finish- 
ing high school like other children in their homes. This means a 
great deal to me; and I again thank you for it.” 

“T was very happy to receive the gift of ten dollars from the 
Children’s Fund on my graduation day. I will certainly put it to 
good use. When I thanked my probation officer, she said you are 
the Secretary of the Fund, so I thought I would write to show my 
appreciation of your thoughtfulness and that of the Board and 
everyone else connected with the Fund.” 

From Thorn Hill: 

“We, the boys of Thorn Hill, wish to show our gratitude for 
the many fine things which we have received from the Fund which 
you represent. We particularly wish to thank you for the awards 
that many of us received. We do not think of these awards as just 
five dollars; but we feel as if we have reached a goal at Thorn Hill 
School.” 

Then, there is one that speaks of a movie projector which was 
provided at Thorn Hill; and one from the Eudes Institute thanking 
the Fund for a television set, and a letter from Gumbert School 
for a movie projector; and library books for Eudes Institute; and 
camp expenses and a class ring and a high school year book. Insig- 
nificant to some of us; but expressions of someone being interested. 
And magazine subscriptions for senior girls in an institution and 
music lessons. .. . 

“TI received the check for Magnolia’s music lessons beginning 
April first. I do thank you for this from the depths of my heart 
many, many times for this gift for her, and I will see that she does 
her best.” 

This is a very interesting letter. It was written by a fifteen- 
year-old boy who had never received anything from the Children’s 
Fund, but his letter leaves no doubt that he was in an extremely re- 
ceptive frame of mind. He is now at Thorn Hill. I will omit part 
of the spelling; and will have to pronounce some of the words 
phonetically. His mother had been a ward of the Court and she had 
an extremely low mentality and a still lower morality. Her mother, 
also, had been a ward of the Court with about the same grade of 
mentality and morality. As you might expect, the boy has a very 
low I.Q. and presents some problems in the field of morals. 

But I think we can come to a full understanding of the loneli- 
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ness that was his; and that a moron can get just as lonesome as one 
of normal intelligence; and can have just as great a yearning for a 
caller, a letter, or a package he hoped to receive, indicating that he, 
too, has someone who is interested in him. 


“How are you getting along I hope fine I am the same. I have 
been trying to be a Good boy in the cottage and school could you 
send me a large cake of lift boy sope and a cowboy belt and a Pair 
of sunglasses and a Base ball cap so I can wear on the base ball 
teme I am the only boy on the teme who dont have a base ball cap. 
my eyes get sore out in the sun playing base ball Please send me 
them four things I ask you and if you are not going to send them 
write and let me know so I will not worry about it. My visiting day 
is Friday. Please come to see me or write or send me a package I 
pray for you every day and when your sick let me know and I will 
pray offel hard for God to help you. Ralph Kiner hit 2 home runs 
on May 2 with one man on Base and 2 more on May 21 with 3 men 
on base he has 8 home runs. Westlake hit a home run with 3 men 
on base on May 23 I forget to tell you that I take a 744 cap send me 
a bright red or yellow or any kine with a P on it if you see anything 
of Ralph Kiner try to get something like a pin or something from 
him for me please try to send me one letter over the weak end let 
me know if you are going to send me anything. God bless you and 
your home. Love Johnny” 

You are right: The letter accomplished its purpose and Johnny 
received “them four things’ for which he asked. His pleasure in 
being thus remembered was beyond description. 

From the Superintendent of a Children’s Home: 

“On August twenty-eighth we sent Patricia into Nurses Train- 
ing, confident that she was capable of fulfilling all the requisites 
of a true nurse. 

“With a stalwart determination and a valiant spirit she has 
overcome a physical handicap (polio crippling) which for many 
would have meant defeat and despair. It was with this self-same 
determination and spirit she embarked upon her nursing career. 

“Patty has been very sensitive about her background and feels 
keenly that she has not had a normal family life. However, we have 
tried to impress upon her that regardless of one’s background one 
may succeed if there is a will and determination to do so. And it 
was with this attitude she entered school. 

“The first report period found Patty leading the class; ...” 

This whole arrangement is, I think, a good illustration of the 
ways and means which can possibly be used in other communities 
to provide that “second-mile” service which transcends the limita- 
tions of laws and customs and traditions in order more adequately 
to meet those unmet needs of the young wards of our juvenile 
courts. It helps the judge and his associates to reach beyond the of- 
ficial status of judge to the role of big brother to these children. 

Yes: “Where there’s a heart, there’s a way.” The Salvation 
Army has been happy to cooperate in this venture in service. Our 
congratulations to Judge Schramm! 
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The Other Side of the Coin 


By HON. JAMES V. BENNETT, Director 


Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 


The distinguished and dynamic Judge 
Schramm, who sparks this Pennsylvania Mason 
Juvenile Court Institute, has listed me to talk of 
“Thanksgiving” on this pleasant occasion. Pre- 
sumably he arrived at this title because this is the 
season of the year when, as the first Pilgrims 
said, “by the goodness of God we are so far from 
want.” Being a Washington bureaucrat I am ac- 
customed to following orders, at least to some de- 
gree, and will try to comply with his suggestion in 
my fashion. If I veer away slightly it will be only 
to show that I am not, as some suppose civil servants to be, merely 
a beaten man following beaten paths. 

Certainly we can rejoice in the fact that the country has never 
been farther from want than it is today. Assuredly also we can take 
pride in the fact that our gross national product has reached nearly 
four hundred billion dollars. Grown twentyfold in the last quarter 
of a century. Moreover, profits and wages and dividends have kept 
pace. The steel industry is at capacity. Employment of industrial 
workers was never so high. With exceptions here and there as our 
methods, fuels and agricultural techniques change, we have never 
had it so good. For all of this burgeoning and booming on the eco- 
nomic front we can be most thankful. But this coin does not pur- 
chase all things in this jet-propelled era. And it is a coin that has 
two sides. 

To be sure in our field of dealing with troubled children we 
have made good use of this coin. Strides have been raade in develop- 
ing better court procedures as more money has become available. 
Also we are finding ways to implement and utilize the knowledge of 
the psychiatrist, the sociologist and the religious leader. There has 
been steady and healthful growth in the number and stature of 
juvenile courts. The upsurge in the number of youth councils, the 
increase in the number of people taking a constructive interest in 
juvenile courts—are encouraging evidences of community support 
of projects in behalf of teen-agers. 





The Crisis in Education 


We can count all these as gains but let us look for a moment 
at the long difficult road we’ve yet to travel and at what is on the 
other side of our free-flowing coinage. Just now in Washington a 
nationwide conference on education is meeting under the auspices 
of the Government. The delegates are seeking to find some solution 
to the crisis in education, they say. All kinds of figures are being 
quoted to alert people tc this new national emergency. There is now 
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a ten billion dollar shortage in schoolrooms, we are told. Also we are 
informed more schools must be built at the rate of at least one and 
a half billion dollars annually to accommodate the growing school 
population. There are, moreover, those who claim that upwards of 
four and a half million American children are being denied school- 
ing. Teachers are underpaid and so it is impossible to recruit the 
125,000 teachers who are needed annually to keep abreast of the ex- 
panding school population. Compare this, if you will, with the fact 
that only 85,000 qualified elementary and high school teachers are 
being graduated each year from the colleges, and we come out with 
a net deficiency of 40,000 teachers each year. Take into account too 
that we must stepup our entire educational effort, according to Ad- 
miral Strauss of the Atomic Energy Commission, or we will lose the 
battle of the scientists with the Communist aggressors. These are 
some of the problems which the conference on education must face. 

But nowhere have I noted in the conference agenda or discus- 
sions about it any indication that this crisis in our schools has re- 
percussions elsewhere. As surely as night follows day the school 
crisis will have a direct effect upon those who must deal with 
troubled, exceptional or handicapped children. You and I know that 
the child who cannot read properly, the youngster who is unable to 
keep abreast of others in his age group, the boy or girl who is bored 
by the fact that he must slow his pace to that of the dullest mind 
make up the great majority of those who come to the attention of 
special police squads. I would venture to guess that out of the ap- 
proximately 750 juveniles under the supervision of the Bureau 
which I head at least haif are where they are because our schools 
were not able to meet their needs. I have been told that there are at 
least a million children in this country of school age who are not in 
attendance in any classes for reasons of the type I have suggested. 
They are the “drop-outs,” the disadvantaged, the underprivileged, 
the cnaracter-disordered. 


Delinquency Warnings 


All these things, if they mean anything, and I think they mean 
much, are fair warnings of a continuing rise in juvenile delin- 
quency. The Kefauver Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency es- 
timates that juvenile delinquency is increasing four times as fast 
as the number of youngsters. And they, incidentally, are increasing 
at a rate greater than ever before in the history of the country. 

It is no news to you that behind almost every adult offender is 
the shadowy outline of a juvenile delinquent. And I am sorry to 
have to report that once a juvenile delinquent goes through the ex- 
perience of a term in most prisons there are two out of three 
chances that he will return. As you know, almost sixty percent of 
the men who are leaving all the adult prisons and reformatories of 
this country will return again within a period of five years. A rec- 
ord, incidentally, that calls forth no paeans of thanksgiving. 

We can put the savings that comes from good probation serv- 
ice, from good juvenile court procedures, from a well-organized 
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treatment program and understanding aftercare in terms of dollars 
and cents, but far the greater satisfaction comes from recouping 
human values. We get this sense of well-being from the sacrifices we 
must make to get more schools, better courts and improved chil- 
dren’s services. And the incentive for this as well as the kind of pa- 
tient, painstaking and frequently trying work required by each case 
comes from organizations like the Salvation Army, whom we honor 
today. All through the long and frequently dreary history of punish- 
ment and penology runs the curious fact that foremost among those 
displaying a genuine interest in the underprivileged are those 
driven by the spirit of a religious mission. William Penn, Louis 
Dwight, Elizabeth Fry, Dorthea Dix and their followers were able 
to make so great a contribution to the alleviation of the harshness 
and the ruthlessness of their generation because they were fired 
with religious zeal. The Salvation Army has carried forward and 
followed through with that same blazing torch. They have been able 
to accomplish so much because incidentally they speak more than 
the language of the lawyer, of the social worker, of the statistician, 
of the criminologist; they speak not only of psychiatry, of justice, 
of legal rights, but the more vibrant words of love, of fellowship, of 
reconciliation. 


The Human Touch 


As we plan for the millions of young people who are being 
brought into the classrooms and for those who are lonesome, neg- 
lected, handicapped, we must remember too the human touch. We 
must offer sympathy, satisfaction through group living, adventure, 
if you please, and some place where the unwanted can absorb fun- 
damental spiritual values. We must plan now to develop more agen- 
cies as well, of course, as other community resources in which 
youngsters can gain self-respect, courage, manliness. And these at- 
tributes of good character cannot be imposed from without through 
fear, punishment or threats. They must come from within just as 
true discipline must be self-discipline. In a democratic society the 
only effective discipline, the only lasting way to strengthen charac- 
ter is through one’s own effort—through one’s own self. We see it 
in such revealing words as self-respect, self-reliance, self-discipline. 
“To thine own self be true,” said Shakespeare, “‘and then as follows 
night the day thou cans’t not then be false to any man.” It is the 
workaday world, the community, that is the matrix in which these 
personality traits and drives for self-improvement are formed. And 
it is there we must spend our greatest effort. Hold these ideals up 
to the young in a way they can understand and we need have no 
fears for the future of America. 

One final thought and I am done. He who plants a row of trees 
beside the road to beautify the countryside, to cool the dusty trav- 
eler or hearten the weary wanderer cannot possibly hope to live 
long enough to enjoy them himself. He builds for the future. He 
manifests thus his confidence in those who will follow after him. It 
is of such stuff that organizations like the Salvation Army, leaders 
like Judge Schramm, and worthy destinies are built. 
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Program of Awards 
For Service vo Children as Fellows of the 


Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute 


TOASTMASTER: MR. WILLIAM E. YEAGER, Chairman 


Children’s Service Committee, Pennsylvania Masons 


This is indeed a very happy occasion for some 
of us around this head table because a dream has 
come true. I am like the grocery boy up in the 
Vermont town where they have molasses in a big 
barrel. He went back in the back room where the 
barrel was to get some other items and he dipped 
his finger in there and got some; and finally they 
sold molasses until they had to lean over twice as 
far to get to where it was and he fell in. He sat 
up and licked himself and said, “Lord, please make 
my tongue equal to this occasion!’ I do hope that ' 
the good Lord of us all will make my tongue equal to this particular 
occasion. 

In order to give you a little more background into what is 
going to happen here, I am going to introduce those at the head of 
this table and one or two others. The first member I want to intro- 
duce to you at the table is our Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge, 
also a member of the Children’s Service Committee of the Grand 
Lodge, Brother George Avery. 

As we come along, Pittsburgh has a distinguished member of 
the Grand Lodge, the Past Grand Master of quite a number of years 
back, our Brother John A. Lathwood. Brother Wyler Cutler, an ac- 
tive member of the Council, had another engagement. We have 
also with us Commissioner Norman S. Marshall, Eastern Terri- 
torial Commander of the Salvation Army. You might be interested 
to know when the committee was originally set up, Colonel Miller— 
up where I live, the best we can get is an Adjutant (in this little 
village of fifteen thousand people) and when we get to Commis- 
sioners and Colonels, I am lost in range—we were delighted to have 
Colonel Miller as a member of the Committee. He meant much to us 
and many of the ideas we have in mind, many of the things that 
happened during the past week, were ideas which he presented to 
us. Those who aren’t Masons may not know much about it, but 
there is an organization known as the Eastern Star. Well, in Penn- 
sylvania the Grand Lodge and the Masons have no relationship to 
the Eastern Star. No Mason can belong to it and therefore among 
the various states of the union we are quite unique. But for once 
this great Lodge, this great Grand Lodge, which doesn’t have any- 
thing to do with the Eastern Star, has welcomed as one of its com- 
mittee a woman; and I am delighted to present to you this member 
of your Children’s Service Committee, who is a member of the 
Board of Managers of the Allegheny County Juvenile Detention 
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Home. I am delighted to present to you at this time Mrs. John M. 
Phillips. 
Pittsburgh has other Past Grand Masters. The Brother who 
just presided is also a past Grand Master, Brother George Deike. 
The outstanding reason for his being here is, my friends, that he is 
chairman of the finance committee of the Grand Lodge. 

We have also with us Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof, D.D. 


We are honored today by having with us one of the Grand 
Chaplains of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, the Rev. B. Mason 
Cochran, D.D., formerly of Pittsburgh. The Grand Master of Ma- 
sons of Pennsylvania some time ago suffered a very, very serious 
heart attack. He’s been out; but the doctor said he developed a tem- 
perature over the last week end, the one prior to this, and in view 
of the Grand Lodge next week and the terrific program of activi- 
ties which he will have, the doctor did not think it wise for him to 
come here because it might interfere with his being at the Grand 
Lodge and, as important as this is in our minds, they thought that 
was more important. However, we are delighted to have a fine 
pinchhitter—I don’t use the word substitute because that is a sec- 
ond-rater who comes in, but a pinchhitter is a fellow who can do a 
job just as good or better than the batter. We are delighted to have, 
likewise a native of Pittsburgh, the personal representative of the 
Grand Master of Masons, Brother Chilcote. 

Then there is a man here I want to introduce or present rather, 
because I know everyone of you know him probably as well as I do 
when we speak of service. We speak of our devotion to those who 
are less fortunate than we. I know of no man whose ideas of serv- 
ice come up to the fine friend we have here today. It is not only an 
ideal to him; it is something that he lives. This program of ours 
wouldn’t work without Gus Schramm. After all, we have ideas; but 
before they are even presented they are discussed with the fine 
Judge because, after all, he knows all the answers and we know 
that his motives are always for the best, and I am delighted to pre- 
sent to you at this time the man who makes the Children’s Service 
Committee click—Judge Schramm. 

The Children’s Service Committee consists of Judge Schramm, 
Mrs. Phillips, Brother Avery, Judge Sheely, and myself. As a little 
background on the Children’s Program: We have always pro- 
claimed no group can long exist if it lives just to itself, if it doesn’t 
do something for others. It doesn’t matter whether it is a fraternal 
organization or a Sunday School Class or a group of any other type 
that gets together. Too many of us have the attitude of the lad 
whose mother gave him a nickel for Sunday School and one for him- 
self and sent him off. He crossed a bridge on the way to Sunday 
School and laid his nickels down; and the planks were spaced be- 
tween and he got looking down at the fish below, about three or 
four feet deep, and as he went to get up the one nickel fell down and 
he looked down at that nickel and said, ‘““Too bad, Lord, about Your 
nickel!” That is the attitude of many of us toward those less for- 
tunate than we are. It is too bad about the Lord’s nickel. 
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Judge Schramm, Mr. Yeager, Dean Pound, Mr. Deike 


For these two reasons, the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, the 
Grand Lodge of Masons of Pennsylvania, figured they ought to find 
some program, some worthwhile project where they could render 
some service to those who are less fortunate than most of us are. 
Having that in mind, I will tell another story. A father one night 
sat reading a newspaper. His son came up to him and wanted the 
father to answer some of his questions; and when he got through 
answering the questions, he wanted to do something else; and the 
father looked around for something to keep the lad busy and he had 
a picture of a map of the United States and he took it and cut it up 
like a jig saw puzzle. Then he told the boy to go put it together. 
Well, he thought the boy would be engaged for an hour or two. In- 
stead of that, in five or ten minutes the lad was back with it all 
put together. He said, “Son, how did you do that so quickly?” The 
boy said, “Daddy, on the other side there was a picture of a man 
and,” he said, “when I had the man right, the world was right.” 

When man is right, the world is right. Therefore we started 
out to look after some phase of youth work. Judge Schramm told us 
of his juvenile experience here and we felt it would provide us with 
the opportunity that we needed. It was our quest ended. It provided 
us with just the right type of task. Many of you know that Masons 
originally were operative Masons and that they took in architects 
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and others until they became purely accepted or speculative Masons, 
but Masons are still builders. They are builders of a house wherein 
the spirit of God can dwell, a house within one’s self, a temple, and 
that temple may not only be within ourselves but within the hearts 
and lives of others. 

While I was in YMCA work, I read an article. Yesterday I 
went to find it and put my hand on it so quickly. “It was a danger- 
ous slip,” as he freely confessed, “though, to walk near the crest 
was so pleasant; but over its terrible edge there had slipped many 
a peasant. So people said something would have to be done. Some 
said put a fence around the edge of the cliff, some an ambulance 
down in the valley.” We thought what Judge Schramm was doing 
here was putting a fence around the top of a cliff rather than an 
ambulance down in the valley. 

Many of the boys you have known are practically criminals, 
particularly the younger ones; and the Judge is putting a fence up 


so they will never slip into the class of the criminal, where they 
need the ambulance. 


I had a very delightful experience last Sunday. In the midst 
of this talk, I forgot something. There are two members of this In- 
stitute that I should present to you. I want the Honorable Walter 
Scott Criswell, president of the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, of Jacksonville, Florida, to stand. The other one I want to 
stand is Dr. Frank J. O’Brien, Associate Superintendent of the 
Board of Education of the City of New York. 


I was telling about this delightful occasion I had last Sunday. 
I had come from a meeting in the east and drove in quite late; and 
at 7:30 the phone rang and a voice said, “Yeager, this is Judge 
Criswell. How about coming down and having breakfast with me?” 
I said, “Are you dressed?” He said, “I just got up. I’ll meet you.” 
So that gave me one of the finest times I ever had and before we 
adjourned to let the good doctor go to church, we had quite a group 
of judges there and I learned one thing about them. They didn’t 
need to be given a program of inspiration. I never found a group 
of men who have the same sense of devotion to a cause that these 
judges have for juvenile court work. They see the pace and see the 
problem and they are doing their very, very best to solve it; and all 
that we have accomplished in this Institute is to give them some 
tools with which to work, to provide them with ways and means; 
that is what we have tried to accomplish with these judges here. I 
don’t know just how—probably after a time I am going to call on 
Judge Criswell and see what he has to say as to whether or not it 
was worthwhile — but we of the Children’s Service Committee of 
the Grand Lodge are most happy for the part we played in making 
this possible. We are most happy Judge Schramm provided us with 
the idea and challenge that we need; and so, as chairman of the 
committee, we are most happy and we thank you fine men, judges 
from all over the United States. 


ee eee 
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Sanford M. Chilcote, Esq.: I would like to state that I am 
sure the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania and every Mason in this 
grand jurisdiction is very proud to have a part in what has been, 
I understand, the first Institute of this nature ever held in this 
country. It seems to me altogether fitting that the Institute should 
have been held in Pitsburgh in view of the fact that we feel we 
have in this city something which I notice the Mayor yesterday, 
in the newspaper article which I read, said he is very proud to brag 
about. We do feel that in this city we have one of the outstanding 
features of jurisprudence and of the practical application of the 
laws of this great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to the problems 
confronting juvenile delinquency with this great court, the Juve- 
nile Court of Allegheny County, presided over by the Honorable 
Judge Gustav L. Schramm. 


It was my pleasure only a short time ago to visit Judge 
Schramm’s Court at his suggestion, and I was very, very favorably 
impressed, as I am sure many of you folks who are here assembled 
today were impressed by having had the opportunity to observe 
just how Judge Schramm conducts his court in the solution of the 
problems of juvenile delinquency which come before him in this 
City of Pittsburgh and in this County of Allegheny. 

We know that in our own Commonwealth of Pennsylvania this 
is the only court of its kind; and we know that there are other 
courts of a similar nature in other states of the United States, but 
we are proud that we can point to Judge Schramm and to our Juve- 
nile Court of Allegheny County in a sense as an example of the 
manner in which juvenile delinquency should be handled in this 
modern atomic age; and so we hope, and I am sure if the Grand 
Master were here he would say to you that it is his hope, that the 
jurists and distinguished gentlemen who have been able to be pres- 
ent and who have had the opportunity, I understand, to observe 
how Judge Schramm operates our own Juvenile Court here, per- 
haps it will be of some help and of some assistance to you as you go 
back into your own jurisdictions and face these problems. 


It is wise, and I think it is a custom today for people who are 
interested in a certain phase of activity, regardless of whether it 
be in the law or business or any other enterprise, to get together 
and to exchange ideas and try to glean therefrom something prac- 
tical and helpful; and we hope by your having been here that you 
will be able to carry back to your own particular jurisdictions and 
the problems which confront you something which will be of help 
and assistance. 

When we think of the fact that there are in the neighborhood 
of three thousand judges over this nation who are interested in the 
problems of juvenile delinquency; and these judges every day of 
their judicial life have that problem before them; and we consider 
that there will be probably in the next three years in the neighbor- 
hood of one million children in the nature of juvenile delinquents— 
those who are not crippled in body but those children who are 
crippled in mind by reason of their environment and other matters 
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beyond their control and find themselves in the juvenile court— 
when we think that out of these sources come some of the future 
citizens of the United States, it takes just a moment of reflection to 
appreciate the significance of this problem of juvenile delinquency. 
It takes only a moment for us to appreciate what you distinguished 
jurists are doing in that field. You have a tremendous responsi- 
bility ; and we wish you Godspeed and we hope and sincerely pray 
that by reason of your having been able to be here perhaps some- 
thing has been suggested, perhaps something has been observed, 
perhaps you will go back and see this problem in just a slightly dif- 
ferent light, so you may be able to carry on your great work better. 

In appreciation of your interest and of your presence during 
this past week, the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania is very happy to 
present to you who have so attended something that you may re- 
member, something that will perhaps stay with you in your recol- 
lections of Pittsburgh and of the Juvenile Court of the Institute, 
the Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute. We are going to 
present a certificate to you and I am going to read it so that those 
of you who may not have the opportunity of seeing it will know. 
And each of these distinguished gentlemen will take his home: Per- 
haps you will want to place it in your chambers. 

I am going to ask Judge Schramm if he will assist me in call- 
ing the names of the judges and as they come forward I will be 
pleased to present you with the Certificate of Award. 


Gertificate oF AmarD 


Fellow 


OF THE 


Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court institute 
Pittsbungl), Pennsylvania 





CHAIRMAN, CHILDRENS SERVICE COMMITTIC 





GRAND MASTER 





DIRECTOR 


ee ae 
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Judge Schramm: It is my privilege and honor to present to 
you my colleagues who have worked with me this week in the first 
session of the Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute. I am 
very happy and proud to be able to present them to you for this 
award. 

Judge Harry L. Albright of Saint Clairsville, Ohio. 

Judge Walter I. Anderson of York, Pennsylvania. 

Judge Alexander C. Flick, Jr., of Warren, Pennsylvania. 

Judge Willard I. Gatling of Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Judge Gus T. Greanias of Decatur, Illinois. 

Judge Swirles L. Himes of Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 

Judge Russell H. Kear of Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 

Judge Robert W. Martin of Faribault, Minnesota. 

Judge Paul A. Martineau of Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Judge Francis J. McCabe of Providence, Rhode Island. 

Judge William B. McKesson of Los Angeles, California. 

Judge Stanley P. Mead of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Judge Harold Patrick O’Connell of Chicago, Illinois. 

Judge Monroe J. Paxman of Provo, Utah. 

Judge Leonard Michael Propper of Philadelphia. 

Judge Hugh Reid of Arlington, Virginia. 

Judge David L. Rosenau, Jr., of Athens, Alabama. 

Judge Charles J. Simon of Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Judge Victor B. Wylegala of Buffalo, New York. 

Judge Leo J. Yehle of Syracuse, New York. 





RESOLUTION OF THANKS FROM THE 
FELLOWS OF THE FIRST INSTITUTE OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA MASON JUVENILE COURT INSTITUTE 


December 3, 1955 


WHEREAS the Honorable Gustav L. Schramm, President 
Judge of the Juvenile Court of Allegheny County, has submitted 
his Court to be the subject of a clinical survey and study on the part 
of the twenty judges composing the membership of the first Penn- 
sylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute in order to furnish a 
framework for the study of the processes and procedures of a 
“going” juvenile court dealing with wayward and neglected chil- 
dren by those seeking to improve and make more effective, if pos- 
sible, the methods and procedures used by such courts; and 

WHEREAS Judge Schramm and his loyal staff have most 
graciously and wholeheartedly exerted themselves to make pleas- 
ant as well as profitable the study and analysis of this Court and 
its practices and procedures ; showing every courtesy and considera- 
tion to the members of this historic first session of the Pennsyl- 
vania Mason Juvenile Court Institute; and 

WHEREAS Judge Schramm has devoted his life and his rich 
talents to the service of others — as a lawyer in the work of legal 
aid; as a teacher and inspirer of youth in the University of Pitts- 
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burgh; as the person selected by the people of Pittsburgh as one who 
would patiently and persistently build up the great Children’s 
Court of Pittsburgh; as a strong mover in the development of the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges; as the one almost solely 
instrumental in the establishment of the National Juvenile Court 
Foundation ; and finally as the winsome advocate in the great Fra- 
ternity of which he is a member who so eloquently pictured the need 
for sharpening the skills, deepening the devotion and strengthening 
the hearts and minds of those who serve as judges in and through 
children’s courts throughout this great Nation: 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That for these and other 
services and for leadership not mentioned herein, the first class of 
Fellows of the Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute de- 
clares as follows: 

1. That it appreciates more than words can adequately ex- 
press the friendship, courtesy and leadership of Judge Schramm in 
the premise herein set out; 

2. That it desires to express its affection to this great Judge 
for his unfailing kindness and personal courtesy to the group; and 

3. That it desires to record its deep appreciation to the loyal 
and devoted members of the Pittsburgh Court for their unfailing 
courtesy and patience in receiving and enlightening us as we un- 
avoidably cluttered up the orderly processes of the court in this 
study project. 


Harry L. Albright William B. McKesson 
Walter I. Anderson Stanley P. Mead 
Alexander C. Flick, Jr. Harold Patrick O’Connell 
Willard I. Gatling Monroe J. Paxman 

Gus T. Greanias Leonard Michael Propper 
Swirles L. Himes Hugh Reid 

Russell H. Kear D. L. Rosenau, Jr. 
Robert W. Martin Charles J. Simon 

Paul A. Martineau Victor B. Wylegala 
Francis J. McCabe Leo J. Yehle 





RESOLUTION OF THANKS TO THE 
GRAND LODGE OF FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
FROM THE FELLOWS OF THE FIRST INSTITUTE OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA MASON JUVENILE COURT 


THE PENNSYLVANIA MASON JUVENILE COURT INSTITUTE 
December 3, 1955 


WHEREAS a common belief in a God of Justice and Mercy as 
the Father of Mankind entails a belief in the Brotherhood of Man; 


and 

WHEREAS the “child in the midst of us” is the only hope for 
the future, the only channel for the transmission and realization of 
the ideals and better aspirations of mankind; and 

WHEREAS the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of 


ee  e 
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Pennsylvania, building on these premises and moved to compassion 
by the pitiable plight of the tragic little army of abused, neglected, 
rejected and disinherited children who in numbers aggregating a 
million yearly look to the law and our Children’s Courts for succor, 
protection, training and guidance — has established the Pennsyl- 
vania Mason Juvenile Court Institute; and 

WHEREAS this Institute is dedicated to the service of chil- 
dren regardless of race or creed through the process of furnishing 
judges of Children’s Courts an opportunity for fellowship, study 
and mutual improvement by a week’s sojourn in Pittsburgh and a 
clinical survey of the Pittsburgh Juvenile Court, and by a willing- 
ness otherwise to support and strengthen the Juvenile Courts of 
our Nation in fending for and defending the children who are 
brought to them: 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, THAT we, the 
twenty judges undersigned, constituting the Fellows of the historic 
first session of the Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute 
express our deep appreciation and sincere gratitude to the Grand 
Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of Pennsylvania and par- 
ticularly to William E. Yeager, R.W. Past Grand Master, Judge 
Gustav L. Schramm, George H. Deike, R.W. Past Grand Master, 
and Ralph M. Lehr, R.W. Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Free 
and Accepted Masons of Pennsylvania for initiating and establish- 
ing this humane nonsectarian project for the service of deprived 
children and for the greater glory of God. 


Harry L. Albright William B. McKesson 
Walter I. Anderson Stanley P. Mead 
Alexander C. Flick, Jr. Harold P. O’Connell 
Willard I. Gatling Monroe J. Paxman 
Gus T. Greanias Leonard M. Propper 
Swirles L. Himes Hugh Reid 

Russell H. Kear D. L. Rosenau, Jr 
Robert W. Martin Charles J. Simon 
Paul A. Martineau Victor B. Wylegala 


Francis J. McCabe Leo J. Yehle 
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The Juvenile Court in the 
New - Time America 


By ROSCOE POUND, Dean Emeritus 
Harvard Law School 


It was by no miracle that Judge Schramm was able to bring 
me here. Anything connected with the juvenile court is near and 
dear to me. And from the time I first became interested in this mat- 
ter, no one has been more identified with that institution than 
Judge Schramm; no one can call the whole body of public-spirited 
lawyers in the country to answer his summons more readily than 
Judge Schramm. 

This is truly a notable occasion. A public task of no ordinary 
importance and significance has been taken over and well per- 
formed by the individual initiative of an organization of private but 
public-spirited citizens, zealous to advance justice no less than to 
uphold the general security; there is cooperation of governmental 
and private agencies in a great undertaking, in a crucial and diffi- 
cult task of social control. 

If we compare the time in which we are living with the forma- 
tive era of American institutions the outstanding phenomena are 
the continually increasing bigness of everything and consequent 
complexity, multiplication of detail, minute specialization and mech- 
anizing of every activity of life. Increasingly everything that men 
do is done through machines. In the home, electric light, electric 
heat, electric washing machines, electric razors, dishwashing ma- 
chines, electric refrigerators, electric typewriters, electric lawn- 
mowers; in the fields, mechanical reapers and harvesters, automo- 
tive plows and cultivators and mowing machines, and mechanical 
hay baling machines; on the streets and roads, every sort of automo- 
tive vehicle going at high speed, in the air, airplanes going at high 
speed overhead and crashing in unexpected places, even upon homes 
endangering the householders as well as the occupants of the crash- 
ing plane—all this has multiplied the risk of injury incident to life 
until one in 18 of us every year risks an injury to life or limb suffi- 
cient to get into the statistics. Moreover, radio, television, air trans- 
portation, and motor vehicles have made every one the next door 
neighbor of every one else and what any one does or what happens 
to one anywhere is news in the morning paper for every one every- 
where. 


Today’s Specialization 


Taking over of all activities by machinery has required increas- 
ing minute specialization in every walk of life. A crowded world in 
which so much is done outside the home by machinery, in which the 
members of the household have their specialized tasks away from 
the home, and have little of the daily home life of the family of the 
past, living in apartments in housing areas, or in double houses, or 
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single houses crowded one against another, without the individual 
flower and vegetable gardens of the old-time household—all this 
has radically changed the conditions of life in urban industrial 
America. Since the weight of population has shifted within a gen- 





“I have looked over carefully your manuscript ‘Institute 
of Juvenile Court Research’ and find nothing to suggest by 
way of addition or amendment. You have indeed made a con- 
vincing exposition of a real need in our administration of 
justice. I wish you every success in your project.” 


Roscoe Pound 
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eration from country to city and what was predominantly an agri- 
cultural has become primarily an industrial society, the general 
sense of values has been unsettled and the forces which made for 
stability of relations and ordered conduct have been becoming more 
and more ineffective. 


Changing Emphasis in Education 


Socrates taught that the root of human wrongdoing was ignor- 
ance; that the individual would do what was right if he only knew 
enough. Since the sixteenth century we have increasingly credited 
this. Hence widespread general education and increasingly wide- 
spread higher education have been promoted increasingly on ethical, 
political, and economic grounds as essential to the continuance of 
the complex civilized society of today. But the emphasis has been 
changing. Instead of training for harmonious life with one’s fellow 
men as all-round men, knowing, as Socrates felt one ought, what 
was the right conduct that kept a good balance between seeking to 
realize one’s own expectations while allowing others like scope for 
realizing theirs, more and more with the urbanizing, industrializ- 
ing and mechanizing of the world of today training for the highly 
specialized calling or walk of life of the individual in competition 
with his fellows has been coming to be the significant purpose of 
education and has pushed the ethical purpose and the purpose of 
training all-round men into the background if not out of the picture 
entirely. 

We must ask whether the extreme specialization and elabora- 
tion of detailed information today train for the chiefest and hard- 
est problems of today, namely, how to understand and live and work 
with our fellow men in the heterogeneous society and general big- 
ness and complexity of twentieth-century America and of a world 
seeking unification. 

Unhappily, the human mind is so constituted that it is difficult 
to hold firmly more than one idea at a time. But it is continually 
necessary to keep in mind at the same time two or more ideas of 
which, if carried to its fullest logical development, either will negate 
the other. 

Thus in criminal law we must be thinking of the general secur- 
ity. But we must be thinking also of justice, the ideal relation 
among men and of morals, the fullest development of individual 
character. 

If we look only to one of these and carry it to complete logical 
unfolding, we lose the others. Thus, if we look only to the general 
security, which calls for thorough, wholly effective criminal inves- 
tigation, we should sanction the third degree, uphold searches and 
seizures, and hold one-sided examinations and summary trials. If, 
on the other hand, we look only to the ideal relation or justice, and 
safeguard the right of suspects and limit investigation, make strict 
requirements as to evidence and procedure, presumption of inno- 
cence and protection of the accused as to interrogation, search of 
his dwelling, and seizure of his papers, we may carry our quest of 
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abstract justice so far as to make the law in action ineffective to 
maintain security. 

Now let’s look at one of these situations that calls for balance. 
This whole problem of delinquency calls for it. The problem is to 
keep a balance between the general security and the individual life. 
The general security seems very fundamental. Mark Twain said 
that the “Leather Stocking Tales” of James Fennimore Cooper 
ought to be called “Broken Twig Tales,” because he said in the 
crisis in all these stories somebody stepped on a broken twig and 
the hero threw a rope to him. 

I remember being in an old city in Norway last summer where 
they sold preserves in one part of the city in medieval buildings. I 
was astonished to see around every street corner a semicircle of 
iron posts real close together ; and I said to the gentleman who was 
courteously showing me about, “What is the meaning of that?” He 
said, “In the thirteenth century if a man came down this street and 
turned a square corner, very likely he’d run into a problem stand- 
ing around the corner waiting for him; and we found with those 
safety requirements it means nobody can turn a square corner 
going around the street corner.” I don’t need to tell you civilization 
can’t get very far when man has to keep hold of the skyline and 
avoid turning square corners or step on broken twigs; because 
there are two sides, of course, to civilization. 


Keeping Balance 


This task of keeping of potentially conflicting ideas in due bal- 
ance, giving to each the development it may have while still giving 
like development to the others is the cardinal problem of the legal, 
social and political order. We must keep in balance the service state 
and free enterprise, individual liberty and administrative effi- 
ciency, economic progress and security of the individual life, hu- 
manitarian motives of relieving distress and lifting the burden of 
injuries incident to life in a mechanical age and fostering individual 
exertion to discover, develop, and produce the goods of existence. 

If in the crowded, mechanized, minutely specialized world of 
today the adults are in large measure confused and bewildered 
about their relations with and conduct toward their fellow men, 
need we wonder that the children and teen-agers are likewise con- 
fused and bewildered? Would not Socrates have felt that they were 
not to be thought of unkindly for the results of their ignorance of 
what life in civilized society demands of them? 

I have spoken of the reasonable expectations of men involved 
in life in civilized society. Civilization, either as fact or as idea, 
seems to be the starting point when we think of the problems of life 
in the world of today. Civilization has been defined as the raising of 
human powers to their highest unfolding — the development of 
human powers to continually greater completeness; the maximum 
of human powers over external or physical nature and over internal 
or human nature of which men are for the time being capable. The 
two sides of civilization are interdependent. If it were not for the 
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control over internal nature which men have achieved they could 
have done little toward the conquest of external nature. It is com- 
parative freedom from intentional aggression from others and from 
risk of injury from the carelessness of others that have made it pos- 
sible to carry on the research and experiment and investigation 
which have made possible the harnessing of so much of physical na- 
ture to man’s use. But without the control over physical nature 
which has resulted it would not be possible for the enormous popula- 
tions which now occupy the earth to maintain themselves. Thus the 
control over internal nature has enabled man to inherit the earth 
and to maintain and increase that inheritance. 


Social Control 


Immediately civilization is maintained by social control, that 
is, by the pressure upon each of us brought to bear by our fellow 
men in order to constrain us to do our part in upholding civilized 
society and to deter us from antisocial conduct; that is, conduct at 
variance with what is presupposed by the social order. The chief 
agencies of social control are religion, morals and law. In the begin- 
nings of law they were not differentiated. Much of the beginnings 
of law took over religious institutions and religious precepts and 
put the force of the rising state behind them. For a long time in the 
history of civilization, religious organization carried the greater 
part of the burden of social control. Since the sixteenth century the 
greater part has been borne by political organization by means of 
law. At the same time morals, as ethical custom or public opinion, 
had carried no small part of the burden. 


In many respects the aims of the three great systems of social 
control are common. In many respects they cover the same field. 
Among some peoples they are still confused in whole or in part. But 
today generally they stand as three separate systems, with their 
own aims, their own fields, their own organizations and their own 
snethods ; each keeping down the atavistic tendencies toward wrong- 
doing and private war, and each bearing its share in the support of 
the social order by maintaining right and justice. Religion governs 
men, so far as it is a regulating agency, by supernatural sanctions; 
morality by the sanction of private conscience fortified by public 
opinion; law by the sanction of the force of politically organized 
society. Each, therefore, to be able to employ its sanctions system- 
atically and effectively in maintaining society, must be directed or 
wielded by an organization. Thus we find the church giving regula- 
tive and coercive force to religion; voluntary societies and associa- 
tions giving system and effectiveness to the regulative force of 
morality ; and the state putting its force behind systematic develop- 
ment and application of law. 

I have gone thus much into detail because on the present occa- 
sion we see the three great agencies of social control cooperating in 
a significant work of promoting a much needed institution of pre- 
ventive justice marking a real step forward in dealing with one of 
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the most serious problems confronting the social order in the society 
of today. 


The Task of Masonry 


In this respect the cooperation of the Masonic Grand Lodge of 
Pennsylvania is particularly praiseworthy and promising of good 
results. The great Masonic philosopher, Krause, tells us that giving 
strength and effectiveness to the regulative force of morality is a 
task of Masonry in the scheme of human activities in the social 
order of the time. World-wide, respecting every honest creed, but 
requiring obedience to none; teaching obedience to states, but con- 
fining itself to no one of them; it looks to religion on the one side 
and to law upon the other, and, standing upon the solid middle 
ground of the universal moral sentiments of mankind, puts behind 
them the force of tradition and precept and organizes the mighty 
sanction of human disapproval. Thus he conceives that Masonry is 
to work hand in hand with church and state in organizing the con- 
ditions of social progress. 

But in striving to attain human perfection we must go beyond 
the strict limits of the social order. Morality, as we have seen, is an 
institution of social man. Nevertheless, it has possibilities of its own 
surpassing the essential requirements of a society as the social 
order is above the natural (using “natural” in the biological, socio- 
logical sense to mean the human being who has not developed con- 
trol of his internal nature). That natural order is maintained by the 
instincts of self and species preservation. These instincts unre- 
strained take no account of other existences and make struggle for 
existence the rule. In the social order, men have learned to adjust 
act to end in maintaining their own lives without hindering others 
from doing the like. In the moral order, men have learned not 
merely to live without hindering the lives of others, but so to live as 
to aid others in attaining a more complete and perfect life. Instinct 
maintains the natural order. Law must stand chiefly behind the 
social order. Masonry finds its sphere in helping to maintain and 
develop the moral order. So that, while it reminds us of our natural 
duties to ourselves, and of the duties we owe our country as the em- 
bodiment of the social order, it insists above and beyond all these 
upon our duties to our neighbors and to God, through which alone 
the perfection of the moral order may be attained. 


Limitations of Law 


Bigness of everything, complexity in all relations in a crowded 
world, and narrowing of individual experience in a time of minutely 
specialized callings, have been bringing out the weaknesses and lim- 
itations of law as the paramount agency of social control, a place it 
held since the seventeenth century. In a simpler society, the medie- 
val method of maintaining the general security by hanging all 
felons did not decrease felony but entailed a terrible waste of human 
material. The eighteenth-century method of locking up felons, not 
merely to keep them out of mischief for a time at least but in the 
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hope that time might induce them to repent their wrongdoings and 
come forth to lead better lives or at least be made conscious of the 
ill consequences of wrongdoing and amend their ways—a century 
and a half of steadfast pursuit of this means of maintaining the 
general security has left with us a huge annual volume of crime 
against persons and property which neither severe measures in 
some jurisdictions nor multiplied humane devices in others seem 
equal to abating. But we are not here to consider the general prob- 
lem of penal treatment as means of maintaining the general secur- 
ity. Rather we are met to mark another step forward in the twen- 
tieth-century American contribution to the problem of crime which 
has been going far toward taking the penal out of penology and put- 
ting the stress upon prevention instead of punishment. 

I need not recount to you the distressing methods from which 
the institution of the juvenile court has so much relieved us; nor, on 
the one hand, how much as we look back we may see with pride has 
been accomplished, or if we look around us we must feel we fall 
short of what we ought to be able to do and somehow be doing, nor, 
if we look forward, what must be our ultimate goal in relation to 
juvenile delinquency in the whole problem of delinquency, the gen- 
eral security and the individual life. What instead I would impress 
upon you is the good omen of the united effort behind the great un- 
dertaking you are instituting and the promise it gives of achieve- 
ments equal to the task of the future. 

Not the least consequence of the bigness of everything today is 
the greatly increased cost of every item of the many added features 
of administration and incidental facilities which are required to 
maintain the balance of the general security and the individual life. 
The rise of the welfare state, or, as I prefer to call it, the service 
state, and the taking over of all manner of activities by the govern- 
ment, have greatly increased the demands made upon the proceeds 
of taxation. In consequence, vital as is the importance of adequate 
services and facilities in prevention and preventive treatment of 
juvenile delinquency, it is easily lost to sight in the pressure of a 
multitude of expensive services which people have come to expect 
from the government. 


The Service State 


Rise of the service state has been weakening the traditionally 
characteristic American reliance upon individual initiative and 
doing by private enterprise much if not most of what is called for 
in the way of public service and is done among other peoples by the 
government. Competition for public funds for the manifold services 
called for in the complex life of the time has made it hard to secure 
for the juvenile court what it must have in order to do its work 
effectively. The juvenile court has been able to enlist no little vol- 
untary private assistance from social workers in many localities. 
Ability to get and utilize this assistance has had much to do with the 
success of the court in the past. But that help in the nature of things 
lacks continuity and organization and has not kept pace with the in- 
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creasing tasks of the court. It is a welcome resurgence of American 
self-reliant individualism that the juvenile court is getting, very 
generally, effective needed support from cooperation of church in- 
stitutions and authorities, and now has the cooperation of a great 
fraternal organization. This cooperation of organized religion and 
organized morality with the law is the more gratifying because if 
individual, self-reliant, free enterprise has been an American char- 
acteristic, cooperation certainly has not. 

An incident in the Civil War will make the point. On the first 
day of the fighting at Spotsylvania, General Warren with the Fifth 
Corps was trying to push through to Spotsylvania Court House, but 
was meeting stiff resistance and making little progress. General 
Sedgwick came up with the Sixth Corps but the two corps were not 
working in concert and the attack was at a standstill. General 
Meade, commanding the army, then rode up and said, “General 
Warren, I want you and General Sedgwick to cooperate and push 
the attack.” General Warren replied: “General Meade, you take 
command and tell me and Sedgwick what to do and we will do it. Or, 
you put Sedgwick in command and he will tell me what to do and I 
will do it. Or, you put me in command and I will tell him what to 
do and he will do it or I’ll shoot him. But I’ll be dammed if I will co- 
operate with any one.” 


Tradition of Independence 


In our American polity a tradition, sometimes amounting to a 
settled habit, of non-cooperation begins in the locality, at the bot- 
tom of the administrative scale. It is manifest in lack of cooperation 
of administrative officials in the same locality with each other; in 
lack of cooperation among the independent detecting and investigat- 
ing agencies in the same locality ; in frequent lack of cooperation be- 
tween local prosecutors and local courts; in friction between local 
courts and local administrative officials ; and in lack of cooperation 
of court with court or even of judge with judge in the same local 
court. There is more than a tradition of independence in the case of 
local administrative officers. They were intentionally made as in- 
dependent as possible and responsible only to the local electorate. In 
our standard municipal polity, until bad experience led us recently 
to experiment in a new direction, each important department came 
to have an independent head, elected by the people, and conducting 
his department as a separate entity. In our standard county organ- 
ization, there are independent elected officials of coordinate auth- 
ority. In our standard state polity, the heads of the several adminis- 
trative departments are elected along with the governor and are 
quite independent of him and of each other. Within his sphere each 
is a governor in petto. The several local administrative officials are 
independent of any central control and independent of each other. 
They have no duty of working with other independent officials and 
have a traditional disinclination to do so. It is important for each, 
as an officer responsible immediately to the electorate and hence de- 
pendent on attracting and keeping in the public eye, not to neglect 
the opportunities of publicity which his office affords, even in order 
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to avoid clashes with coordinate officers. If he is conscientious and 
devoted to his task, he is nevertheless likely to see it as an isolated 
one rather than as part of a larger task in which it should be coor- 
dinated with the work of many other independent administrative 
agencies. If he is less conscientious or less devoted to his task, he 
may see opportunities for publicity in a clash with other officials 
outweighing considerations of administrative cooperation. At any 
rate, our traditional polity leaves it to him individually to determine 
how far, if at all, he will adjust his views or his conveniences to the 
exigencies of good general administration. 


Preventive Justice 


What there is in the way of preventive justice in the domain of 
the criminal law has been brought about for the most part not by 
the agencies of the law but by social workers. It is important, there- 
fore, that there be the fullest team play between the judicial admin- 
istration of justice and the extralegal social agencies of the time and 
place. As things are, it is left wholly to the inclination or enlighten- 
ment of each individual magistrate whether there shall be such team 
play. It is left to his choice whether judicial justice and the extra- 
legal agencies of preventive justice shall cooperate in some degree 
or shall go their ways indifferent to each other, or shall work at 
cross purposes. From the beginning some socially-minded judges 
and in recent years an increasing number have done much to pro- 
mote such team play. But there is no tradition or policy or guar- 
antee of cooperation and the practice of rotation in judicial work 
stands in the way of developing any technique of cooperation 
through experience and intelligent study of that experience by com- 
petent lawyers and competent social workers working together. 

In the economic unification of the country which has gone so 
far and the economic unification of the world which has been going 
on and is going further, checks and limitations which impede the ef- 
ficient working of legal institutions can no longer be tolerated as 
they were easily enough in our formative era before the Civil War. 
Maintenance of the general security through law and administra- 
tion is no longer a simple matter which will take care of itself when 
left to the independent action of individual officials and agencies. 
It calls for deliberate, concerted, cooperative action of every gov- 
ernmental agency of every sort in every part of the land. The pres- 
sure of the economic order may in time bring this about. But the 
mode of bringing it about may lose for us one of the most prized 
features of our polity. For the alternative of cooperation is central- 
ization. If the agencies of adjusting relations and ordering conduct 
will not work together in harmony toward common ends, the al- 
ternative is to subject them to coerced team play under an ex officio 
superman. 


Team Play 


This brings me to something I have long wished to say with 
all the earnestness I may as both a believer in an advocate of the 
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juvenile court system from the beginning and a long-time active 
participant in the work of the National Probation and Parole Asso- 
ciation, its chief organized proponent, to those who are planning for 
and urging effectively organized and equipped juvenile courts 
everywhere. It has long been the practice in the United States when- 
ever any new field of the law acquires importance to set up a new 
and separate tribunal to deal with it. The bane of our judicial sys- 
tem is what has already been pointed out as the bane of our adminis- 
trative system—general want of team play; a multitude of inde- 
pendent tribunals or agencies operating without concert. Not only 
this, but in the courts of general jurisdiction there is in most of the 
states little or no organization of the judicial work and almost none 
of the administrative work of the courts. In consequence, the trial 
courts in some of the most important localities are hopelessly in ar- 
rear in their work. Justice is long delayed — often so long as to 
amount to denial. The whole process is impaired by a condition 
which did no great harm in the rural, agricultural society of our 
formative era, but is an anachronism in the society of today. Hence, 
while I can understand why my good friends, who are at work de- 
vising legislation as to juvenile courts are moved by much which 
they have observed as to the relations of courts of juvenile court 
jurisdiction to the judges of the superior court of law and equity, 
wish to give the juvenile courts a complete separate organization 
from the general judicial system, I must urge upon them that in the 
end this would be a serious mistake. The administration of criminal 
justice is a part of the administration of justice as a whole. Preven- 
tive justice through juvenile courts is a part of preventive justice 
as a whole, and that is part of the administration of justice as a 
whole. A well-organized judicial system with a well-organized sys- 
tem of administration and team play as to every feature of the work 
of the courts is a necessity in the general bigness of everything to- 
day. To add to the existing wasteful system of court organization 
which exists in a high degree in many of the states and to greater 
or less extent in all but very few, would in the end do the work of 
the juvenile courts serious injury. The remedy is to adapt the gen- 
eral system of judicial organization and methods to the needs of 
juvenile court work and so to organize that work that it will have 
behind it the whole power of the judicial department of the state. 
We must be working toward that end if our work is to endure. 

But looking at the present, one may well feel that those of you 
who have achieved a notable cooperation in the providing of ade- 
quate facilities for the juvenile court in Pittsburgh have done more 
than render that particular public service. You have set an example 
not only of public service by private initiative in old-time American 
fashion, but one of private cooperation with governmental agencies 
which may set a fashion for the new-time America in which cooper- 
ation must be cultivated. 
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Closing Remarks 
By RABBI FREEHOF 


Mr. Yeager, thank you for this privilege. I trust I shall not 
abuse it at this hour. I have had the honor of addressing the judges 
on Thursday ; and it was a great joy to hear Dean Pound. Dean, we 
have had the benefit both of your learning in the law and of your 
general culture in the form of a friendly causerie; and it is a great 
pleasure to have had you converse with us. 

You mentioned the verse which in the Middle Ages was known 
as the “neck verse,” because if a condemned man could recite that 
verse, it would save him from hanging. The verse was the first 
verse of Psalm 56 or 57 in the Vulgate. Maybe that is the origin of 
our expression, “I can’t remember that to save my neck.” But for- 
— I can remember the neck verse: “In finem intellectus 

ace 

Karl Marx wrote or taught that all history is a sequence of 
tests, of struggle between social classes, the feudal knights against 
the townspeople, the townspeople becoming the capitalists in the 
struggle against the working classes; converting what Hegel said 
in the realm of the intellect to the realm of economics and sociology. 
Life history progresses through the struggle between the classes. 

Scripture has another notion about the type of struggle which 
occurs and which is crucial for history. Not the struggle between 
economic classes, but the end of the prophecy of man which closes 
the Old Testament prophecies. That is the verse I had the privilege 
of reciting to the judges on Thursday: “Behold, I shall send to you 
Elijah, the Prophet, who will unite the hearts of the fathers and the 
hearts of the children.” In other words, crucial to history is another 
division between the generations. Where that occurs, we may be on 
the brink of something where an ambulance at the bottom may not 
be able to help; and it well may be that this juvenile delinquency 
is a modern manifestation of a deep alienation between the genera- 
tion of the young and the generation of the mature. There are evi- 
dences of it. 

I am certain the courts are a vital element in the whole thera- 
peutics of the problem . . . not just to act as an undertaker to bury 
the boy who has been adjudged socially dead, but also to be an in- 
strument of therapeutics. After all, as was indicated, our English- 
American law has the great advantage of not having been a code 
law, but basically a common law and basically the outgrowth of 
social change. 

English law developed itself through a series of social storms; 
and, even in America, a new country, it gave us flexibility with 
which to interpret a constitution written by candelight to make it 
fit in the age of electricity. In other words, the flexibility of the 
English-American legal system will make itself one of the prime in- 
struments; and I am sure it is for that purpose you came to consult 
with each other and to teach us, as well as to learn whatever our 
Court may have to teach. 
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